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[HERE was a time not so long ago when 
word ‘‘absolute’’ was not infrequently 
d with approval in edueational litera- 

re. In fact sueh was its importance that 
was often spelled with a eapital ‘*A’”’ 
| modified by the article ‘‘the.’’ The 

Absolute in that era was the alpha and 

ega of idealistic educational philosophy. 
‘ 


lore recently, however, the term ‘‘abso- 


te’? has fallen on evil ways. Instead of 
ng at the head of advanced educational 
ought as it was in the nineteenth century 
has now in the twentieth become a term 
‘opprobrium. Indeed, it is often used to 
ndicate the very antithesis of what is now 
thought to be 
‘ducation has the reputation of being dy- 


progressive. Progressive 


umic and individualistic. Consequently it 
s always making allowances for time and 
This leads to relativism and fre- 


quently pluralism as well. Therefore, any 
educational techniques which by contrast 
are predicated on something absolute, let 


? 


alone ‘the Absolute,’’ are naturally con- 

demned as the opposite of progressive pro- 
cedures. 

In his ‘‘Progressive Edueation at the 

Crossroads,’’ Bode erystallizes this view 

and makes it even more emphatic by stat- 

ing that ‘‘the center of any educational 

. program which professes to be democratic 

must be the irreconcilable conflict between 


Not 


that, but ‘‘demoeracy is a challenge to all 


democracy and absolutism.’”! only 
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forms of absolutism.’’? Indeed, so sharply 
the the 


author’s mind and so sweeping are his con 


drawn is edueational issue in 
clusions that he declares that democracy 
‘‘has its own standards, ideals and values, 
and these must pervade the entire 
to end.’ And 


Bode’s opinion 


program from end what 
apples to democracy in 
voes for Progressive education as well. 
There, too, absolutes are anathema! 

This point of view is by no means excep- 
tional with Bode but is, on the contrary, 
one that is rather widely current at the 
present time. That Progressive and demo 
eratic education is at odds in the popular 
mind with absolutism perhaps may as well 


What 
is the implication that the struggle indi- 


be admitted. is less clear, however, 


lies between absolutism on the one 
the 


Thus, the inquiry insistently arises whether 


‘rated 
hand and non-absolutism on other. 
the real struggle for dominance in contem 
porary educational practice does not rather 
lie between two educational philosophies 
each one of which holds to its fundamental 
tenets absolutely. To put the question di- 
rectly and specifically, could it be possible, 
that 


democracy and Progressivism in education 


contrary to common understanding, 


aiso involve absolutes, if an analysis of 
their foundations were pressed back far 
enough? 

Two recent occurrences justify posing 
2 Ibid., p. 39. (Italics mine.) 


3 Ibid. 
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The first was listening to the 
discussion of a problem 1) school adminis- 


tration which, though stated hypotheti- 
cally, could easily happen anywhere. The 
discussion was assuming a well-run Pro- 
vressive school where all the teachers were 
animated by Progressive principles. — It 
then supposed that a vacaney were to oecur 
in the staff and that, after considerable 
search, selection of a replacement narrowed 
down to two candidates. Neither one had 
any advantage over the other as to recent 
and thorough training, successful experi- 
ence or attractive personality. The only 
notable difference between them was that 
the one held to the Progressive philosophy 
of education while the other adhered to cer- 
tain fundamentals which he took to be 
absolute. Confronted with such a choice, 
the majority seemed to favor the appoint- 
ment of the Progressive teacher in order to 
maintain continuity in the ehild’s experi- 
ence. They even maintained this position 
in the face of the criticism of the minority 
that it is a principle of Progressive eduea- 
tional philosophy to enrich itself by invit- 
ine differences of outlook. In overriding 
this objection, the majority felt reassured 
by Bode’s own dictum that there was no 
hope of reconciling Progressive education 
with absolutism in any of its forms. As 
the argument proceeded along these lines, 
misgivings slowly arose in the minds of 
some whether Progressivism in this form 
was not inherently an absolute itself. 

The second souree out of which the in- 
stant issue arose was the historie occasion 
of the Bund meeting at Madison Square 
Mayor LaGuardia made 
Nearly 


every one who took an interest in this inci- 


Garden, which 


possible with police protection. 
dent felt great pride in this proof of the 
ability ot democracy to tolerate obnoxious 
minorities within its midst. But great or 
little as was this display of forbearance, 
there were a number who could not refrain 
from wondering as to the sanity and safety 
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of such a procedure. The Bund in certain 
of its viewpoints is avowedly anti-demo- 
cratic: 


tic. Although existing by virtue of ciy 


its fascism is notoriously absolutis 


liberties it has no regard for them as such 
Suppose, now, that the Bund had not 
needed police protection ; even Suppose, 01 
the contrary, that the police had been 
afraid to interfere with the meeting, what 
hope democraey then? For the doubters 
of Mayor LaGuardia’s policy the question 
answers itself. It is obvious to them that 
democracy, with all its vaunted respect for 
minorities, if it wants to remain demo- 
cratic, can not put up with those who would 
assassinate her. As Bode so clearly asserts, 
democracy must be the irreconcilable ad- 
versary of absolutism. This seems com- 
mon sense but it inescapably gives rise to 
the query again, Is this rigidity toward its 
opponent evidence of the inherent absolut- 
ism of democracy? 

But enough now of locating the issue and 
on to the argument. To reduce the possible 
area of misunderstanding it will be well to 
give definition at onee to the meaning of 
Although the word 
has had various uses, underlying most of 


‘ 


the term ‘‘absolute.’’ 
them is the one which stems from its Latin 
origin. Coming from the verb absolvere 
its literal meaning is ‘‘to be loosed from.’’ 
Polishing the translation, probably the 
most adequate meaning is conveyed by the 
word ‘‘uneonditional.’’ Thus, agreeing 
‘absolutely’ 


means that one takes no exception to it; 


with some one’s opinion, 


that he makes no reservations; there are no 
conditions to his adherence. 

Similarly, to predicate one’s educational 
practice or philosophy on an absolute ear- 
ries the same connotation. For him, his 
statement of position needs no further 
justification. It earries its own warrant. 
Pressed for the further reasons or eondi- 
tions on which he holds his belief, he ean 
vive none. His position is just the way 
things seem to him; it is his ‘‘slant’’ on life, 
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s unreserved point of view. It is just it is relative—and he will respond that 
rock bottom from which he starts his ‘‘there is nothing to which growth is rela- 
fessional endeavors. tive Save more erowth.’’ Growing does 
While this may be taken broadly as the not gain its signifieance from something 


ner meaning of the word ‘‘absolute,’’ 
that 


ther possible free translation of absol- 


must not be overlooked there is 


To some, what is unconditioned or 


ite must necessarily also be fixed, per- 


anent. unchanging. If one reserves con- 
tions to the planks of his educational plat- 
nm or philosophy then he implies an an- 
might 

But 


unwaverinely, 


pation of contingencies which 
se him to change his commitments. 
adhere to a viewpoint 
‘what may, is to act with absolute con- 
viction. 
To insist on this use exclusively, how- 
ver, may lead to the difficult paradox that 
‘only thing that can confidently be as- 
serted not to change is the ever continuing 
srrocess of change itself. Some people for 
stance, when they seek bedroek positions 
which to erect the superstructure of 
that 


will eternally and immutably bear them 


‘ %9 


their thought, find no ‘‘roeck of ages 


». Instead, after the most painstaking 
and conscientious probing they find they 


must bottom their thinking on process 
rather than substance. To them the most 


fundamental nature of the universe is re- 
vealed to be dynamie. Change and growth 


are ultimate, absolute. These traits of 
existence are not dependent or contingent 
on anything else—save themselves. 

The taught to 
eschew hardly express 
The logie of 


liis position has been based on such reason- 


Progressive edueator, 


absolutes, should 


surprise at this conclusion. 
ing at anumber of points. At the very out- 
set, take his concept of ‘‘growth.’’? He has 
been frequently quoted as saying that edu- 
Ask him 
to what 


cation is all one with growine. 
what the aim or end of growth is 


* This paradox need not be resolved further, how 


ver, since Bode has declared war on ‘‘all forms of 


ibsolutism,’’ apparently without distinction. 


outside itself, somethine which either itself 
is not growing or is of a different character 
from growth. The importance of growing 
is self-contained. In other words, here we 


have one of the absolutes of Proeressive 


education. Asked to justify his confidence 
in education as growth, the Progressive ean 
only say in the end that growth is for him 
a fundamental, primary concept It is 
just one of the generic traits of existence 
That is just the way the universe strikes 
him. 
What 


edueation. 


is true of growth is also true of 


There is nothine to whieh it 


‘is subordinate save more edueation.’ 


Education should be continuous from the 
the 


the conclusion of 


cradle to erave. It should not stop 


with school. Each step 
in the process should be planned to insure 
In fact 


education, in place of taking its cue or aim 


a further expansion of education 


from other institutions, should set up its 


own aims.’ Of course we want to achieve 


economic, civie and religious objectives 


through eduecafion, but even more impor- 
tant the 
continuance of In other 


to education is the insurance of 


its own process. 
words, education is truly its own end. It 
is, ike growth, so fundamental that it needs 
no external or ulterior warrant for its Justi 
fication. It is a good in and of itself. It, 
too, is an absolute. 

Some would even eo so far as. to 
make education an autonomous institution.® 


They would not alienate it from the demo 


5 John Dewey, ‘Democracy and Edueation,’’ p. 
60. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

6 Tbid. 

7 John Dewey, ‘‘Sourees of a Seience of Educa 
tion,’’ pp. 73-75. New York: Horace Liveright, 
198i. 


8 Edueational 


Ine., 
Policies Commission, NEA, ‘* The 
Publie 


Administration of Edueation 


VII. 


Structure and 


in the United States,’’ Ch. 
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cratic control of the people but they would 
make it an activity of the people which is 
unconditioned by 


independent from or 


other political institutions. They conceive 
of a school-state coordinate with the politi- 
eal state. Give the teachers tenure and 
make the board of education fiscally inde- 
pendent as part of this social arrangement 
and the school is well on the way to becom- 
ing an absolute by itself. Or, proceeding 
according to Condoreet’s ‘Sketch of a His- 
torical Chart of the Progress of the Human 
Spirit,’’’ put the school under a self-per- 
petuating hierarchy of educators and free 
it forever from the ephemeral interests of 
politicians. Then indeed would the sway 
of the school be absolute! 

T'o repose such unconditional confidence 
in the autonomy of the school ean be pos- 
sible only if one has a corresponding faith 
in the scheme of values for which it stands. 
Since, evidently, this standard derives from 
Progressive education, the eriterion of what 
One 


may readily accept the sustained and un- 


is progressive is of first importance. 


ending character of edueation as a main 
criterion of its value, but even so the euri- 
ous will inevitably inquire as to what kind 
of edueation is to be self-perpetuating. 
The Proeressive’s stock definition of edu- 


‘ 


cation is that it is a ‘‘ process of continuous 
10 This defi- 


The 


experience 


reconstruction of experience. 
nition, however, but begs the question. 
continuous reconstruction of 
may be of undesirable experiences as well 
as of those that are desirable. If one would 
try to improve this statement by saying 
that reconstruction should be in the diree- 
tion of the further growth of the pupil, 
the same question still bobs up—what kind 
The here, of 
course, is that further growth is the kind 
of growth that leads to further growth. In 


of growth? stock answer 


®E. H. Reisner, ‘‘ Nationalism and Edueation 
since 1789,’’ p. 22. 
10 John Dewey, in Monroe’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of 


Edueation,’’ 2: 400. 
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other words, the criterion of growth is 
itself. is itself a value, 
value. It is relative to nothing 
Not being relative, it therefore 


erowth Growth 
nay, the 
save itself. 
becomes an absolute. 

No brief is held here for growth as a de- 
sirable absolute. The point only is made 
that the Progressives have made an abso- 
lute out of it. 
actually be taken to growth as the absolute, 


Nevertheless, if exception 


it merely means that one must look else- 
where for the point of ultimate incidence 
of the Ac- 
cordingly in some quarters much has been 


Progressive’s value system. 
made of a child’s native drives as a basis 
for determining educational objectives and 
ultimately for the selection of the eurricu- 
lum. But Bode among many others has 
objected to erecting these into an abso- 
lute." 
that apart from a social context it is impos- 


The case against them seems to be 


sible to tell just what a child’s basic needs 
for self-expression really are. Does this 
mean that the social culture is to become 
the unconditional basis of a system of edu- 
But would 
seem uncritical to accept the values of any 
Surely one must 


cational values?! again, it 
culture just as it stands. 
use intelligence in combining child nature 
with social custom to decide what to do at 
any particular time and place. Perhaps, 
then, intelligence is to become the abso- 
lute ?18 
However this problem is resolved, the point 
needing emphasis here is that somewhere 
one is bound to find or set up something as 
ultimate, uneonditional, absolute. 

This may be a somewhat surprising out- 
come for Progressive educators who are 
usually accustomed to thinking of their 
theory of values as being instrumental. 
They think of a curriculum, for instance, as 
eood or bad, not in and of itself, but be- 


Or is it the space-time dimension ? 


11 Boyd H. Bode, op. cit., pp. 37-40. 
12 [bid., pp. 69-71. 
13 Cf., Boyd H. 


of Learning,’’ p. 295. 


3ode, ‘Conflicting Psychologies 














~~~ 
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use of what it enables the individual to 

The value of studies is contingent on 
jlementing the pupil to gain his pur- 
es. Stated abstractly, the value is rela- 


to or dependent on something’ else. 
Being relative, it is apparently the very 
site of absolutism. 
But look further. If the value of the 
stant curriculum is instrumental or rela- 
to something else, how can we pass 
joment on this curriculum until we 
w whether that something else is valu- 
If this is consistently true to form, 
n that something else also is valuable 
iuse of something else to which it leads 
the latter because of what it leads to, 
so on—ad infinitum. But how far 
ld must we go before we can come back 
a confident statement as to the value of 
eurriculim at hand? Surely we ean 
eo on making these collateral inquiries 
finitely. At some point we must eall 
alg he 


stable, some value must at least be 


not actually (or metaplhivsi- 


med or taken for the time being as 
‘ing unconditionally valuable in order to 
pport the whole train of instrumental 
values leading up to it, depending on if 

relative to it. If taken uneondi- 
nally, it itself, then, will become an abso- 
at least for that situation. 

This presents us with the apparently 
strange paradox of a relative absolute. 
Can there be an absolute which is not abso- 
lutely absolute? If the absolute is that 
which is uneonditional, is it proper to 
attach to it any conditions of time and 
To parry this thrust one must be 
somewhat subtle. Absolutism will readily 
be conceded to anything that holds regard- 
But sup- 


] » 
piace § 


‘ss of its space-time location. 
pose, now, that this statement be turned 
about—inside out, perhaps—and suppose 
one says that the space-time location of an 
educational value holds regardless of any- 


14 John Dewey, ‘‘ Democracy and Edueation,’’ p. 
283. 
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thing else. Does not this insistenee that 
everything be referred to time and place 

irregardless, as my young son said to be 
absolute? 


Has it not become just as unconditional 


emphatic—itself constitute an 


as the statement of those who disregard 
these factors? Obviously both statements 
are equally dogmatic! Instead of a rela- 
tive absolutism the position of the Progres- 
sive educator is that of relativism made 
absolute! 

Proving that there are hidden or unsus- 
pected absolutes in the philosophy of Pro- 
vressive education by no means puts a 
caboose to our train of difficulties. If our 
logic is sound so far, we have come out with 
the conelusion that the basie struggle in 
education is not as usually thought between 
absolutism and non-absolutism or relativ- 
ism, between the absolutist and the Pro- 
eressive, but rather between two powerful 
absolutes. We must now inquire into the 
imminent and inevitable situation where 
two or more educators approach the same 
educational problem with different abso- 
lutes in mind. Will there be a collision 
here? Can there be a harmonious plurality 
of absolutes? Or is it of the very nature 
of an absolute to command ‘*Thou shalt 
have no other absolutes before me’’? 

No doubt it would be a reaction of first 
impression for the Progressive educator to 
declare in favor of a social theory that 
would permit each of these men to hold to 
his unique philosophy of education. He 
would pride himself on the fact that, since 
his social theory is democratic, it would be 
possible, even desirable, to have in the same 
school building or in the same school system 
teachers who approach their common task 
with fundamentally different or even op- 
If there 


is any social frame of reference that is 


posite philosophies of education. 


supposed to be hospitable to pluralism, it 
is democracy, for, however else democracy 
may be described, it is of the very essence 
of its doctrine that it have a high regard 
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for individual variety of opinion. It pro- 


tects no philosophy in a monopoly of the 


allegiance of teachers. Indeed, according 


to common opinion, there is nothing dog- 


matic about democracy, noc even democ- 


racy itself. On the contrary, epitomizing 


the quotations earlier, there is an ‘‘irrecon- 


cilable conflict’? between democracy and 


all forms ot absolutism. . 


As fine a statement as this may be to 


engender enthusiasm for the relativism of 
democracy, does it not in its very conclu- 
siveness overreach itself and betray the 


cause for which it was enuneiated? Thus, 


‘‘irreconcilability’’ of the 
that de- 


does not the very 


eontlict, backed by the assertion 


mocracy’s unique ‘ideals must per- 
vade the entire’? educational program, 
suggest that demoeraey is a jealous god and 
that its patience in tolerating other gods 


must not be tried too sorely ? Is there not 
a strong implication here that democracy 
is ultimately Just as unconditional, just as 
absolute, as the kind of absolutism with 
Which it 

That 


which democracy can be made out to be an 


is at war? 


there is an important sense in 


absolute can be shown directly as well as 


1y\ inference. To eotTnmence, there is a 


familiar saving that the only eure for the 


ills of democraey is more democracy. 


The very form of this statement ealls to 


mind at once the earlier pronouncements 


on vrowth and edueation. The dependeney 


of d ‘mocracVv On democraey is very reml- 


niscent of growth as its own end and of 


education as not being subservient to any- 
In other words 


thine save more education. 


there is something final about democracy. 
Its improvement is not conditional on 
something else. It is self-repairing, self- 


sufficient—absolute 

Another approach to the same conclusion 
is through democracy’s oft-reputed respect 
for personality. There are many ways in 
which the further meaning of this strategie 


Supra, pp. 1-2. 
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phrase, ‘‘respect for personality,’’ might 
be clarified and extended. It will be suffi 
cient here to note that one of its all-impor 
tant lies in the Kantian 
imperative to treat the 


every case as an end withal, never as means 


origins famous 


individual ‘‘in 
merely.’”’ In other words, the measure of 
a person’s worth is always to be determined 
of his own aims, and 


in terms purposes 


ends. The worth of a slave in a slave sys 
tem is fixed by the way in which he serves 
the ends of his master. Demoeracy’s man 
date, however, is that every individual shal] 
be treated as an end in himself. Man is 
not made for the Sabbath but the Sabbath 
Per 


sonality is supreme, the invaluable value. 


is an instrument for the ends of man. 


In a democratic philosophy of education, 
then, the worth of a pupil or teacher may 
be relative but never exclusively so. In 
and the main part—it must always 

In brief, the 
fundamentally 


part 
be its own measure of worth. 
democratic imperative 1s 
uneonditional, absolute. 
An even more striking instance of the 
ultimate absolutism of democracy may be 
toward anti-demo- 


found in its attitude 


movements within its own ranks. 


Two different 
On the one hand, a minority may wish to 


cratic 
cases must be noted here. 
see democracy supplanted but be willing 
to brine about this social transition through 
It would pursue a 
While biding its 
time, it would employ the same techniques 
of discussion and balloting that the sincere 
friends of democracy do. On the other 
hand, there may be a minority which not 
only seeks the overthrow of democracy but 


democratie procedures. 


policy of gradualism. 


is ready at any moment to use undemo- 
eratic means. It would not wait to win the 
majority to its side but would resort to a 
coup d’état as soon as it felt it had strength 
to launch a Putsch successfully. It would 
seek the protection of the civil liberties of 

16 William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘Sourcebook in the 


Philosophy of Edueation,’’ p. 205. 
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lemoeracy only till such time as it would 


erown strone enough to disreeard 


hen Then it 
ent to bite the hand that hitherto had 


would not hesitate a 


t 
(i it. 


Ilow will democracy react to these de- 
is on its life? Obviously there will be 
‘itical difference at onee in the diseus- 
‘controversial issues in the classroom 
any where else) according to the sort of 
rity cause or party with which it has 
eal. Any group that is ready to short- 
free speech and majority decision 

be held under strict surveillance in a 
cracy. Perhaps it can be tolerated in 
irly stages either in the fear that sup- 
on will cause the movement to grow 
ferably in the hope that it will die 
death as the processes of edueation 

y people away from its support. If, 
there is danger of a 


the other hand, 


d’¢tat before education ean become 


tive, then democracy must assert its 
lit to self-preservation and suppress the 
ment before the undemocratic minor- 
asserting its 


vains headway. But in 


to be the exelusive frame of refer- 


has not democracy become absolute ? 


It seems that it has and properly so! It 
refused to have any other frame of 
‘ence take precedence over it. It has 

said to its supporters, ‘Thou shalt have 


no other gods before me.’’ 

Does this insistenee of democracy on the 
rivit of self-preservation mean that it is 
that 
will it countenance a movement to be 


so absolute under no circumstances 
superseded by some other form of social 
organization? Such a question requires us 


return to consider the other sort of 
lority which may be harbored by a de- 
the kind that 


something better than democracy but in 


oeracy, thinks there is 
Superseding it would employ democracy’s 
own weapons. To this sort of minority it 


seems that democracy can take no objec- 


tion 


In facet, granted free discussion and 
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the opportunity for a majority opinion to 
form itself, it would seen: a logical outcome 


of this fundamental tenet of democracy 


that a majority might decide to abandon 


democracy in favor of some other form of 


social organization. When democracy 


CrOCS 


to war and turns totalitarian for the effi 


cient prosecution of the war, it does 
this. 
Kar from a defect of democracy, this is 


one of its distinet merits 


alleged to be 
Democrats take pride in the fact that it 
there Is some superior social arranvement. 


democracy, because it is a respecter of in 


dividual variations, is the most likely 


society in which such an innovation ean 


obtain a hearine. Furthermore, democ 


racy, because of its peaceful methods ot 


social transformation, is the easiest way 


to usher in the new form of association 


People say the same thing about the ex 


perimental method—it is the best way of 


finding a better method! In brief, experi 


is subordinate to nothine 
It is the 


is subordinate to 


save 


mentalism 
more experimentalism. same with 
democracy. Democracy 
nothing save more democracy. But this is 


the identieal formula for absolutism we 
met before in the case of erowth and edu 
cation. Democracy, indeed, is so absolute 
and uneonditional that even in surrender 
ing to its suecessor, it insists that the latter 
take over on democracy’s terms! 

Krom this it might almost seem as if 
viving up democracy could be more demo 
cratic than keeping it! The paradox, how- 
ever, is but one other way of asserting the 
Inside the 


absolutism of democracy ! 


democratie frame of reference, thines are 
judged as to whether they are more or 
There 


some other 


less democratic. ean be no other 


eriterion. In inclusive frame 
of reference, they may be judged according 
to whether they are more or less fascistie, 
But not 


Communism and Fas 


communistie or what have you. 
so in a democracy. 


cism can operate only as minorities there in 
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so far as they are willing to forego their 


own tenets and operate democratically. 
Conversely, the socialism of the Commu- 
nists or the Nazis will probably never be 


adopted by democracy save as democracy 
thinks that socialism is a means of improv- 
as Huey Long so well 


ing democracy. Or, 


said, when Fascism comes into the United 
States, it will be under the banner of sav- 
mocracy, 

thus, virtually becomes a 
eood; the 
Indeed, conversely, one 
that 


of the good and better must be determined 


Democracy, 


svnonvm for the more democ- 


racy, the better. 


further and say the eontent 


¢can oO 
by referring to democracy. Apart from 
some private revelation or the institution 
the abstract as itself an 


of the gvood 1 


how can one tell what is a eood 


absolute, 
edueational aim or a good eurriculum con- 


tent till he ascertains the kind of social 


context In which the decision must be 


Of course what is true of the ethies 


I! ade 1 


of demoeracy 


is equally applicable to the 


Communism and Faseism. <All 


ethies of 
have a phase that is absolute. 

The absolutism of democracy is not only 
evident in its opposition to such political 
Communism 


or eeonomie absolutisms as 


and Fascism but it also crops out in the 
Here it is a matter 
that the 


various sects base their faith on some re- 


ease of religion as well. 


of common knowledge many ot 


livious absolute or other. They recognize 
no authority, not even the state, as having 
] 


ethical or spiritual sovereignty superior to 


their own. The state, on the other hand, 
venerally claims and exercises an uncondi- 
tional sovereignty in secular affairs. <As 
long as these two spheres of influence can 
be clearly distinguished and kept sepa- 
But 


onee given an object that each of these in- 


rated, no trouble is likely to oceur. 


stitutions tries to brine into the orbit of 
its influenee, there is bound to arise a clash 


of unyielding forces. 


Such an object, of course, is the school. 
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What happens when two powerful abs 
lutes try to capture it? In undemocrati 
countries, like Russia and Germany par 
ticularly, there is one answer. The stat: 
backed by superior foree, comes to assert a 
schools while t! 


ascendency over the 


church protestingly has to give way. In; 
democratie country like our own, there is ; 
slightly different solution. We permit bot 
public and private schools here on the pri: 
ciple that there should be a divoree betwee: 
church and state. Presumably, again, thi 
is evidence of the relativity or pluralism o! 
Probing deeper, however, i 
a stand-off b: 


9 


democracy. 
it not rather evidence of 
tween two powerful absolutes? Except i: 
the ease of Oregon, no issue has arisen 
between chureh and state in this country 
over which either is ready to have a shov 
down as to which is to be ‘‘absoluter’’ o 
Most 


that this eventuality will never oceur bu 


absolutely absolute.!? people hop: 


they should probably beware of falling int 
the error of thinking that the principle o! 
the divorcee of church and state is itse] 
unconditional or absolute, for it really 
only a state of unstable equilibrium b: 
tween two other absolutes. 

If the frames of reference considered s 
far—be they political, economic or re 
ligious ; be they dynamie or static—are eac! 
exclusive absolutes, the question may oeeur 
to some, How is the educator to compare 
them in order to choose the best social set 
ting for the educational enterprise? Being 
17 See the law of November 7, 1922, requiring a 
children to attend public elementary schools. Ever 
though the United States Supreme Court declared 
the statute uneonstitutional in Pierce v. Society o 
Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, the decision can not be said 
to saddle a pluralistie democracy on this country. 


?? clause, 


The decision is based on the ‘‘ due-process 
but since the Supreme Court has refused to defin 
this clause in general, preferring to elaborate it for 
specific cases, the decision does not finally dispos 
of the problem of absolutism in a democracy. It 
merely settles it for the case of Oregon, leaving 
wide open the possibility of a new and more serious 
conflict between church and state. 
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lute, it must be admitted at once, they 
Each 


s which to the holder seem uncon- 


really incomparable. rests on 


al. Only in the remote event that 
an find common points of reference 
and there, or more remotely vet a 
viewpoint inclusive enough to em- 
them all, will comparison be possible. 
democracy has been the most helpful 
this end. Hostile absolutes have 
lore generously permitted to exist 
side than in any other system. But 
re. as already seen, democracy toler- 
em only longer rather than finally in 
ist Show-down. 
le of a religious persuasion may 
there is a metaphysical absolute, the 
the 


is so inclusive as to encompass all 


solute’? of century preceding, 


‘absolutes. If so, then there will be 
mmon vardstick by which these lesser 
ites can be measured. But such an 
te, as already mentioned, is and has 
in disfavor for some time. Its syn- 
sis of antithetical absolutes is only an 
sertedly possible hypothesis. Moreover, 
‘moment one becomes more specific, this 
uscendental absolute has an embarrass- 
» way of turning out to be no more than 
absolute of some particular person or 
ip. And at this point we are back to 
vhere we started. 

I'rom the foregoing, it would seem as if 
the democratic educator would be well ad- 
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vised not to think of himself as a St. George 


fighting for the eause of non-absolutism 
against the dragon of absolutism. The 
position is entirely too self-righteous. It 


opens him to the serious accusation of at- 


tempting to pluck a mote from the eve of 
his antagonist when his own vision is seri 
sence of a 


ously compromised by the pre 


beam. This being the case, it will hardly 
do for him to be thanking God that he is 
not absolutistie as other educators are 

On the contrary, he might find a positive 
advantage in forsaking his glass house and 
in deliberately affirming the absolutism of 
democracy. With such a substratum, the 
teach democracy with the 
that the 
Communism and Iascism have been able to 


the foreeful 


schools micht 


same crusading zeal schools. of 


engender. The trouble with 
ness of democracy has been that its pro 
ponents have found its basie justification 
in their being able to assert their own self 
interests. But undoubtedly valuable as in- 
dividual interests are, they are none the 
less of secondary importance. The pri- 
mary loyalty is not to any single interest 
but to the social system or prineiple which 
Interests 


makes a variety or plurality of 


possible. Particular interests are relative 


but the 
must be absolute. 


loyalty to underlying principle 
Granted such an under- 
pinning, democracy would have the moral 
and its schools 


equivalent of its rivals 


could be its enthusiastic erusaders. 


LEARNING WITH LEARNERS 


By JOHN B. GEISEL 


PRINCIPAL, ALPENA HIGH SCHOOL, ALPENA, MICHIGAN 


War is the teacher’s learning share in 
that nicely ordered series of experiences 
that we call the curriculum? The learning 
situation is hardly thought of as one in 
Which all parties (including the teacher) 
sare. Consider a few current definitions 


of the term ‘‘eurrieulum’’: 





The curriculum is those experiences of the ehild 


which the school in any way utilizes or attempts 
to influence.1 


The 


experience to be communicated.2 


curriculum ... is defined as the body of 


M. Lee, ‘‘The Child and His 
New York: D. 


1J. M. Lee and D. 


165. Appleton 


Curriculum,’’ p. 
Century, 1940. 





SC PLOOT, 


; ! ! best used as 
ling everything hich has to do with tl 
! I ( 
m represents the experiences in which 
d to engage in school, and the 
, — y i vhiech these experi 
Duig 4 
Q d he scho irriculum is held to 
} com d of the experiences children have 
»'* aal ( 
These definitions do not @ive serious con- 


‘teacher’s part as a learner 


i the experience. Even the last definition 
quoted, though it implies that the teacher 
serves as guide, does not provide for mutual 

rl between pupils and teachers. 


Writers in the field of curriculum develop- 
venerally fail to analyze fully the 
learning experience as far as 


| 


the teacher’s share in it is concerned. 


Because of the failure to take full cog- 
zance of the teacher’s share in the jearn- 
1! experience, concepts of the eurriculum 
in three respects: (1) they ignore 
the contribution of the experiences to the 
the 


sharing in all 


teacher; Z they do not recoenize 


foundation of 


ademocratle 


erience and (3) thes do not consider 


acher’s need for a share in the learn- 


ing experience. In the activities that go 


on in school, the teacher must receive as 


well as give beeause (a) his eontinuing 


erowth is thereby promoted, (b) his inter- 
est and purpose in his work are stimulated 
and, consequently, (¢) he will be more 
likely to give a helpful emotional stimulus 
to the learning situation. It is the purpose 


of this paper briefly to develop this argu- 


Keeping Paee with the Curriculum.’’ Re- 
Bulletins 3, 4, 5: 689. Washington; NEA, 

Se] n l l d Nove mbr re. 1925. 
Walter D. Coeking, ‘‘Administrative  Pro- 
dures in Curriculum Making,’’ p. 108. Teachers 
College ¢ tributions to Education, No, 329. New 


4 Frederick G. Bonser, ‘‘The Elementary School 


Curriculum,’’ p. 1. New York: Maemillan, 1920. 
Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, ‘Cur 

riculum Development,’’ p. 69.0 New York: Amer- 
Book Company, 1935. 
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that the curriculun 


teacher’s 


and to suggest 
the 


learner in the ordered series of experiences 


ment 


should consider part as 


Exp rience as learning. AS Kilpatrick 
the great teacher, has said: ‘Learning is 
far more intimately bound up with livin: 
than most people have heretofore thought 
We learn what we live and we lear 
it in the degree that we live it.’’ Learn 
ing is in the very nature of living. It 
impossible to carry on an activity without 
One 


may bring to a given activity a lifetime ot 


learning something from it. persol 
rich experience and profound understand 
ing, so that his learnings from the activity 
will be broad and penetrating relationships 
Another person may approach the same 
activity with relatively complete ignoranc: 
and learn from it only superficial meanings 
To illustrate: A third-grade teacher, help 
ing her pupils in the study of seeds and i 
seed collecting, may at one time or another 


Quar 


tering an apple and discovering its seeds 


examine an apple with her pupils. 
finely compartmented may, indeed, be a 
novel experience to eight-vear-old children 
What they learn in this aetivity may be 
fairly superficial. But the teacher brings 
a wide background of experience and 
knowledge to this aetivity, her powers of 
perception are more acute than those of het 
pupils, and she may notice some things that 
she has never noticed before. The activity 
should also have novelty for the teacher 
If she is a good teacher, she will be some- 
what charmed in the study of this apple, 
for every apple is unique and every seed is 
to the 


quartering of the fruit and the examining 


unique. Meanwhile, in relation 
of the seeds, there is the whole experience 
made up of unique reactions by each uniqu 
pupil. These details and many others pour 


in upon the sensitive teacher’s conscious- 


6 From a stenographie report of an address, ‘* A1 
Philosophy Social Eduea 
1938 Conference on Socis 


Edueational Basie to 


tion,’’ given at the 


Edueation, Stanford University, Calif. 
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ss, and she participates in them and 
arns and acts accordingly. 

something to 
in a When a 


cher knows all about an apple and ean 


there is always 


S rely, 
ceive experience. 
rn nothing more from a study of it, 
hether the study be in a_ third-grade 
assroom or in a college laboratory, he or 

IS perfect and has a right to eo to 
iven His or her fellow teachers, let us 
pe, will ever approach the classroom ex- 
ence with an attitude of vital interest, 
that their pupils, by imitation, may feel 
them that 


ipation of something new and worth 


charming excitement in 


Wind. 
Kar pervence as a reciprocal activity. It 
lifficult to think of a person as engaged 
any activity that is not affecting, or 
‘ted by, someone or something apart 
om himself. No one does anything quite 
one. ‘‘Since the individual and the envi- 
ment cannot be dissociated, the interae- 
of the two is of extreme importance.’’ 
[In the classroom this is especially true, for 
ere a pupil is surrounded by other pupils 
id the teacher, influencing him in overt 
subtle ways and likewise influenced by 
In His behavior in the classroom may be 
juite different from his behavior at home, 
t only because he himself is a different 
person in these different environments, but 
also because the environments elicit differ- 
For example, a 


ent reactions from him. 


boy may be surrounded with aeceptance 
and affection at home and behave as a well- 
adjusted child should, but beeause of short 
stature and poverty he feels himself infe- 
rior in the classroom and responds to his 
fellows with defensive, aggressive or reces- 


sive conduct. His conduct in the classroom 
can not be explained without takine into 


account the influence of the group upon 


} 


him. They have a share in his behavior, 
John K. Norton and Margaret A. Norton, 
‘Foundations of Currieulum Building,’’ p. 40. 


Boston: Ginn, 1936. 
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both because of their effect upon him, and 
because of his effect upon them. 

When a teacher is explaining how two 
and two equal four, an experience Is going 
on in which everyone has a part. Everyone 
shares in the experience. The school day 
is made up of shared experiences of vary 
ing degrees of effectiveness, as far as learn 
ing is concerned. But wherever there is 
experience, there is living, and wherever 
there is living, there is learning. Experi 
ence, living, learning are reciprocal activi- 
ties always involving someone else or some 
thing else—always shared. It is_ this 
characteristie of experience that provides a 
psychological basis for a democracy. Its 
implications are of sweeping significance, 
affect the 


although they do not present 


discussion. As far as the teacher is con 
cerned in the learning experience of the 
classroom, it may be said that he has a right 
to share in the learning, and it would be 
well for him to approach every experience 
with a desire to share in it. 

The teacher’s necd in the learning situa 
tion. If we agree that all experience is 
learning and that the teacher shares in the 
learning, we should go one step further and 
recognize that the teacher actually has a 
need to learn and to share with the pupils. 
Writers generally imply that the teacher’s 
classroom experi 


learnine antedates the 


ence. It is hardly necessary to document 
this statement, but a quotation from Bag 
levy, who for many vears has been a staunch 
advocate of the importance of both the 
preparation and the continued growth of 
the teacher, might well be used to illustrate 


the issue: 


It is generally agreed that all teael hould 
have a broad outlook on life and a rich eultural 
background; the wider one’s range of actual knowl 


edge, it is believed, the better teacher one is likely 
to be, even of a single subject and even of very 
young learners.§ 

8 William C, Bagley and Marion E. MaeDonald, 
“*Standard Practices in Teaching,’’ p. 2 


York: Maemillan, 1932. 
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Throughout the literature in the field the 
implication is essentially the same, namely, 
that the teacher should know and that the 
pupil should learn. And yet, if we call to 
mind individual teachers of excellent merit, 
are the ones who enter into 


we see that they 


the classroom experience, mutually learn- 


Ing and growing with their pupils, whether 


they teach in primary grades or in senior 
high school One of the best teachers | 
know once said to me: ‘I’m always learn- 
ing with the children. It may come from 
the work we're doing, or from what they 
say, or what they do; but there is always 
something for me to get. Who knows 


everything there is to know about even the 
simplest things that come up in class? I 
to teach if I didn’t 
At retirement age 


wouldn’t know how 
learn while I’m in it.’’ 
this teacher has a definite charm, vitality 
and enthusiasm to give to the classroom 
experience. 

The teacher needs to share in the learn- 
ine so that he may continue as a dynamie 
party in the classroom activity. His inter- 
est is keener because he, too, is a learner, 
sensitive to every novelty, to every new 
He has a purpose 


meaning and relation. 


significantly broader. He purposes to help 
the pupils grow and to be helped himself 
Teaching to him is a reciproeal 
Even 


by them. 
activity in which all parties learn. 
though the primary aim is pupil learning, 
he knows that this aim ean best be achieved 
when he is an active learner among the 
pupils. 

Perhaps it is reasonable to think of the 
curriculum-development movement as evi- 
dence, in a sense, of an unconscious desire 
among teachers for classroom experiences 
that hold greater 
themselves. If this is so, the end result 
will, nevertheless, be to the advantage of 
A teacher stimulated by novelty 


promise of novelty for 


the pupil. 
in the classroom activity can better convey 
his enthusiasm to pupils than a teacher who 
has to make a conscious effort to be enthu- 
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siastic about a classroom activity that really 
has the value of a routine affair to him 
However, if the growth of the teacher de 
pends upon new classroom activities, it wil! 


1 


be necessary to selection of new 
This would be 
that the 
education of the child is always considered 
But 
novelty should be ot 
the His ap- 


proach to a classroom activity should be one 


make a 


activities every so often. 


justifiable, of course, provided 
primarily important in the selection. 
a mere superficial 
minor concern to teacher. 
of an increasingly penetrating search for 
deeper meanings and far-reaching relation 
ships concerning a given activity which is 
repeated from time to time. Specialists in 
the field of curriculum development should 
study the effect of the growth of the teacher 
in the classroom upon the growth of the 
learner. No doubt such a study would lead 
to an emphasis upon the possibilities for 
teacher-learning in any classroom experi- 
ence, however simple it may appear to be 
at first glance. 
Emotion and the learning situation. 
That the teacher should share in the learn- 
ing is important because it bears upon his 
continuing growth and provides for inter- 
est and purpose; but the most important 
reason for his need is the fact that effec- 
tive classroom activity requires teacher- 
guidance of an emotional quality _ best 
suited to elicit from pupils their best re- 
sponses. It is generally agreed that the 
personality of the teacher is of very great 
significance in pupil-learning, and some 
careful thought has been given to the role 
of emotions in education. The emotions, 
says Otto Rank, ‘“. are the medium 
through which another human being is able 
to influence us... . But that means that 
the essential factor in education is the 
emotional life, of which we actually know 
so little.’’? Elsewhere, the same author 
says: 

9 Otto Rank, ‘‘The Development of the Emo- 


tional Life,’’ p. 126. Proceedings of the First In 
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nly influence its development or inhibi 
ind this in two ways through the 
How offered to the child, that is, through the 
and also dynamically, through the emo 
rce With which the content is presented. 
another au- 


G. C. Ferrari, 


rity on the subject of 


competent 
emotions and 
ne, states that the life of tendencies, 
tions and interests constitutes ‘‘. .. the 
motive power of our actions. ae 
J. R. Rees, discussing the significance of 


‘tions in education, says of adolescence 


it is a period 


rreut importance ... because, for the 
time 1n his life, the child is able and willing 
a reasonable cooperation in the 
nts that Adolescence 


the most hopeful time in all life.! 


degree of 
are necessary. 


refore, 


Not a great deal is known about just how 
» child’s emotions are affected by his en- 
‘conment, but the 
erred to as one of ‘‘imitation.’’ When 


process is generally 
» teacher is continually cross, the pupils 
ome cross; when the teacher maintains 
genuine feeling of acceptance toward the 
learners, the latter seem to feel secure with 
lim and accept him; when the teacher is 
restless and disinterested in the activity 
requiring his inspiration and guidanee, the 
pupils usually become restless and disinter- 
ested; when the teacher is vitally interested 


nal Congress on Mental Hygiene, Il. New 

York: International Committee for Mental Hy- 
Ine., 1930. 

Otto Rank, ‘‘ Modern Edueation,’’ pa? New 


York: Knopf, 1932. 


G. C. Ferrari, ‘‘ Mental Hygiene and the High 


School,’? p. 98. Proceedings of the First Interna 
il Congress on Mental Hygiene, II. (Trans- 
d from the Freneh by Mrs. F. W. Brown. Dis 


ssion by Dr. J. R. Rees, Deputy Direetor of the 


avistock Square Clinie, London, pp. 109-115.) 
New York: Mental 


VT 


International Committee for 


vgiene, Ine., 1930. 
2 From R. Rees, 


discussion by J. following 


idress cited above, p. 110. 
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in the classroom activity, the pupils share 
his enthusiasm with him. Perhaps it may 


be inferred that, if the teacher approaches 


the task with the attitude of a student 
vitally interested in anticipation of some 
thing new and worth knowing, the pupils 


will imitate his attitude and learn with ae 
We that 


interplay between teacher and pupils means 


ceptance believe this emotional 


a great deal in learning. Therefore, when 
the 
make up the curriculum provide for the 


ordered series of experiences which 
teacher as well as for the pupil, it will pre 
sumably be easier for the teacher to stimu 
late an attitude of acceptance among his 
pupils toward the learning situation. To 
We 


the degree 


paraphrase Kilpatrick again: learn 


what we live, and we learn in 
that we accept what we live. 
the 


more broadly 


By way of summary: Concepts of 
curriculum to-day, though 
conceived than formerly, still fail to evalu- 
the 


teacher, fail to recognize fully that all ex 


ate school experiences in terms of 
perience is shared and fail to account for 
the real need of the teacher in the learning 
The 


because in so .doing he grows, and in so 


experience. teacher needs to learn 
doing he may have interest and broader 
SO doing he 


the 


purpose in his work, and in 


may better present a personality to 
classroom which helps to insure a more 
effective end-result in pupil achievement 
that 


criteria for evaluating experiences in the 


Therefore, it is suggested among the 
curriculum will be one that provides for 


The 


teacher’s share may be considered in the 


the teacher’s share in the learning. 


actual selection of activities, their novelty 
to him, potential breadth, ete., and it may 
also be considered in a general emphasis 
the of the 
and in upon 


during preservice education 


teacher curriculum study 


the potentialities of specific experiences 
through which pupils and teacher are to 


live and learn together. 
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EVENTS 


EDUCATORS DIVIDE ON THE NEW 


DEFENSE ISSUE 
WHAT was conspicuous by its absence in the 
ecent presidential election—namely, a funda 
menta e dividn he major political parties 
or t the present writing to be assuming 
rp and clear definition The opposition is 
het wee hose who, while in favor of vigorous 
defense me ir re ure ing the President to 
tempt at once to secure a negotiated peace in 
Kut yore ind hose who believe that this would 
I) n ike nd that the nation’s energies 
nouwld bye d red ed increasingly and unsparingly 


rd supplying Great Britain with the sinews 


Worke n education are represented on both 

des of the question. Among the organizations 
that seem to be opposed in greater or less degree 
to extensive help to England until the President 
has “sounded out” the warring powers on the 
possibility of peace, is the America First Com- 
mittee, of which General Robert E. Wood, of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, is chairman, and 


of which Henry Ford and General Hugh John- 


are prominent members, SCHOOL AND So- 


Y has 


re associated with this committee, although de- 


been informed that several edueators 


as to have not been 
eceived, A short list. of 
the names of A. J. 


ty of Chieago, and George H. Whipple, the 


numbers and names 
committee-members 
contail Carlson, the Uni- 


University of Rochester. 


twenty-nine well- 


On the other hand, at least 


known educators were among 150 persons who 


igned the telegram sent to the President last 
week urging generous, immediate and effective 
aid to England. Among these were: William 
M. Agar, Columbia University; James R. An- 


gell, president emeritus, Yale University; James 
P. Baxter, 34d, Williams 
B. M. Cherrington, University of Denver; 
Harry Woodburn Chase, president, New York 
University; Ada L. Comstock, president, Rad- 
cliffe College; James B. Conant, president, Har- 


president, College; 


vard University; Henry Sloane Coffin, presi 
dent, Union Theological Seminary; Harry D. 
(iideonse, president, Brooklyn College; Frank 
president, University of North 
H. Hayes, Columbia Uni- 


P. Graham, 


Carolina; Carlton J. 


versity; Ernest M. Hopkins, president, Dart 
mouth College; Robert A. Millikan, Californi; 
Technology; Wilham Allan Neil 


son, president emeritus, Smith College; Charle 


Institute of 


Seymour, president, Yale University; James T 
Shotwell, Columbia University, and Edward J 
Walsh, president, St. John’s University. 


A PROPOSAL TO COMBINE THE CCC 
AND THE NYA 


A RECOMMENDATION that the Civilian Conse 
vation Corps and the National Youth Adminis 
tration be consolidated has been made by the 
Youth ot the 


Council on Education as tending toward “effi 


American Commission Amerieai 
ciency and economy” and also for the purpos 
of relieving the War Department of the task 
of directing the CCC. 
that the two organizations, when combined, be 
the of the Federal 
Agency. 


The commission proposes 


under direction Security 
The survey made by the commission revealed 
that “more than 2,500,000 young men have been 


, 


enrolled in the CCC since 1933” and that “about 
260,000 junior enrollees between the ages of 17 
and 23, in about 1,360 CCC work camps seat 
tered all over the United States,” are now unde 
training. The interesting faet that each year 
there are more CCC registrants than college and 
university freshmen is also among the finding- 
of the survey, which involved a four-year in 
vestigation of 250 eamps and 14,000 enrollee- 
by a commission staff often 125 in number and 
having the cooperation of a hundred colleges 
and universities. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that the CCC is of invaluable assistance t 
the nation in promoting the health, efficiency, 
self-reliance and patriotism of our young eit) 
zenry. It was urged, however, that the selection 
of enrollees be put on the basis of personal fit 
ness for the camps rather than upon family 
need, and that public-employment offices, not 
public-assistanee offices, handle applicants for 
admission to the camps. In other words, the 
commission would remove the stigma of charit) 
from the minds of enrollees and safeguard thi 
camps against maleontents. Five hundred out 
of 2,500,000 have left camp as deserters or be 


cause of insubordination. As with all teaching, 
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depends on the personality of the men who 
the eamps. If they can not ecommunieate 
e enrollee a belief in, and an enthusiasm for, 

he 1s doing, they will not greatly benefit 
- rather they will engender in him a spirit of 
unwillingness to with 


on and cooperate 


his superiors or his fellows. The eom- 


on deplores the fact that many of the better 
. officials, who had been chosen from army 
rve officers, are being ealled away for active 
tary duty and their places filled by less com 
ent men. The recommendation 1s made that 
» administrators be chosen solely for their 
The the 


program with the camp-life program, in 


integration of educa- 


fications. 


pinion of the commission, is imperative if 

efforts of the staff are to result in “a higher 
of enrollee morale and achievement.” 

that the CCC the 


NYA be tused rests, too, on the facet that there is 


The recommendation and 
plication in the services offered to youth. 
Many are enrolled in both agencies, and some 
the work projects of the NYA are similar 
he types of work done in the CCC camps. 
the 


organizations and “relatively simple changes 


ommission believes that the fusion of 


rogram” will result in a more efficient train- 
of young men for participation in the na- 


*s eivie life. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS SEEN AS A 
NATIONAL NECESSITY 
\T the annual convention of New York State 
physical-education and recreation teach- 
meeting In Syracuse, December 26, State 
Cole 


ed improvement of the educational program 


Commissioner of Edueation Ernest E. 


he matter of developing in students the 
cal and social fitness that are the sine 
He asserted that 
the state, especially the rural 


qua 
of national preparedness. 
e schools of 
hools, do not fulfil the requirements of the 
Board of Regents. With the exception of New 
York, Buffalo and Rochester, only 81 per cent. 
the children are given the preseribed physical 
minations, 
declared, 
accordance with the 
acted during World War I has been reduced 
ess than the minimum required by the law 


ry th 


he schools generally and in the elementary 


the commissioner 


teaching in 


k irthermore, 


} 


law 


} ¢ 
( } 


Nools 


In particular. 
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Hiram A. Jones, director, Division ot Health 
and Physieal Edueation, State Department of 


Paul 


Americanism Committee, Erie County American 


Kdueation, and Walmsley, chairman, the 
Legion, also spoke on physical and social fitness 


as the bulwark of the nation in time of strain 
and erisis. 

lexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical 
traiming otf 
on “What Type of Physical 


> 


Research, made a strong plea for the 


mind and character in an address 
Fitness for Amer 
ica Differentiating between mere health and 
physical fitness, he said that the latter connoted 
“strength and endurance.” But, usine the vie 
tories of little Greece over Italy as illustration, 
he declared that health and physical fitness, as 
so defined, were not enough for the needs of to 
day. “The type of physical fitness that we need 
is a complex compound of physieal and spiritual 


elements. ... The strength, skill, speed and en 
durance of the body depend on character as well 
as on the quality of the blood circulating through 
the muscles. Love, enthusiasm, hope, dedi 
cation are the wines of intelligenee, the streneth 
of the body.” 


The New York State 


dary School Principals, also meeting at Syra 


Association of Seeon 


cuse, December 27, was addressed by Russell T. 
the School of 
University, and Will French, ot Teachers Col 


Gregg, of Edueation, Syracuse 
lege, Columbia University, both of whom em 
phasized that it is the responsibility of the high 
<chools, through an intelligent and praetical pro- 
gram, to train the young men and young women 


‘ 


in social “insight” and in “cooperative activities 
for the common good,” so that the nation may 


he able to face the present crisis unafraid. 


WHAT CAN THE MOTION PICTURE 
DO FOR EDUCATION? 


It goes without saying that in this era of 
swiftly moving events and startling changes in 
political and eeonomie life to be eye-minded 
to keep in closer touch with the world as it 
The y 


to the pictured story with a relish he does not 


“Seeing is believing.” oung learner turns 


find in unillustrated books. What if, in our day, 


the motion picture—a feature ot the machine 


dominated civilization that has brought econtu 
sion and bewilderment upon its beneficiarie 
should elarify and put into better order the 


heterogeneous masses of half knowledge with 
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) This question is 


Zook, in his an 


Eduea 


eth oul ha ar stored 
George F, 


nual report to the American Couneil on 


{ alt if ‘ ent that the motion picture 
( evolutional instrument intro 
‘ n education since the printing pre 5S." 
What if that ould be true? 
he Ad n 1935 established the Motion Pie 
roject and put it under the direction of a 
( a well-known educators who were 
dv al reay e the role of motion ple- 
eduea mn’ and “to eonsider the national 
( ernational problems of the production, 
distribution, use and evaluation of edueational 
pret ure 
era preliminary survey of available equip 
n 1936, a three-year study of films was in 


ted in 1937. Demonstration centers were 

( ished in sehools and colleges throughout 
he country and data con prising the judginents 
1 sands of teachers and students upon the 


ilue of motion pictures in curricula were as 
embled. There is now availabie a series of pub 


on “Motion Pietures in’ Edueation” 


deseribe what has actually been done in 


e of the demonstration centers—the tech 
hlques used, the problems diseussed and the re 
ults obtained. Among the titles of studies in 
print or in preparation are: “Teaching with 
\1 


War and 
Motion 


*. “Motion Pictures in a Modern 


Amer 


Pictures in 


lotion Pietures”’; “Films on 


in Polley’; “Projecting 
the Classroom’ 
and “Motion Pictures in the Gen- 
These pamphlets, ranging in price from fifty 
cents to one dollar, are, or will be, available at 
the offices of the ACE, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. Pamphlets No. 3 (“A School 
Motion Pictures’), No. 4 (“Films on War 
and Policy’), No. 6 (“Seleetion, Use and Evalu- 
Motion Pietures in School”) and No. 7 
Make Motion 


for disti There is a discount of 


moot 


“Students Pictures”) are now 
ibution. 
recent. offered to persons placing “reserva- 
for the complete series, “Motion 


Pictures in Edueation.” 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 
\ PLAN, sponsored jointly by the University 
of Oklahoma and the townspeople of Norman, 


‘ be 


to train the blind youth of the state was reported 
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In SCHOOL AND Sociery, Deeember 14. The e 


cational venture now shows very interesting 
sults. Thanks in part, perhaps, to nature’s e 
pensation of optimism for the lack of sight, t 
blind group have taken whole-hearted advant: 


means at their disposal. 


ol the } Seven vou 


people, four men and three women, are deseril 
In the Oklahoma News Bulletin, December 16, : 


“complete masters of the situation,” holding 


far above that of the aver: 


scholastic rank 


student. Indeed, one of them “topp 1 the ent 


university high school in grades last summe 
Equipment for the project ineludes 1,000 vi 
umes In Braille, phonographie records and, fre 


the Library of Congress, voice transeriptions « 


written material, including some complete bool 
In the classrooms, smal] steel punches and Bra 
the blind 


expert in using: the 


students to take not 
Braille 


Mm can use a typewriter, on whi 


lates enable 
All are 
most of the 
they 


the 


system, al 
write their examinations. They go abo 


town without guides, using “slim~ whit 


canes” in threading the streets and building 
Their best equipment, however, is their attitu 
of mind. Said one of them blithely, “So we’ 
So what! We know it, and forget ab: 
if as much as we can. We try to make the b 


Suiting action 


blind! 


of whatever comes along.” 
these words, they are assisting fourteen othe: 
out-of-school youths who are “visually han 
capped” to learn a trade and make a place 1 
themselves in the world. 

The National Youth Administration provir 
employment for the blind group. Members 
ceive $10 a month in addition to food and hoi 
B. Minner, founder of the project, 
In the NYA dormitory, stude 


self-government is in operation, and prograi 


ing. C. 


its direetor. 


of entertainment are easily provided by the st 
dents themselves, many of whom are competent 


MuUsICLaAnNS. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN QUITO 
FINDS FAVOR IN ECUADOR 


THe first American school in Eeuador was 
opened in Quito on October 14 with an appro 


mate enrolment of 135 students and a staff 


nine teachers, according to a recent despat: 
the that 
The school is organized to give instruetion, fr 


from American minister to eountr 


pre-kindergarten through the sixth grade, 

















ary 4, 1941 
S Ecuadorian history and geography, 
and daneing. 
An article appearmg im El Commercio of 
» dese! bes the equipment of the new 
as follows: 
echool has been 2. EQUIPpe luc 
mat ius brought from the U1 States 
i] in t al he furniture black 
} ( py tl entire walls of tl] ( 
drawings and pictures nd larg 
ry signs in English and Spanish. ... The 
ian coat of arms occupies the ray 
1 every classroom. 
\s soon as the special school bus ord Lin p 
pickup service for chil 


arrives, 


vill be inaugurated. 
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Minister of 


Galo Plaz | sso, Lormer 
ooperatll with the Ministry of Edueati 

nde he school, whieh is— se upport 
\ Hazel Tucker, prineipal, and her husbane 
He J Tucker, sted by English-speak 
Or ( ns and American resident ol Qu ( 
will direet the program of the new edu ( 
venture ) mun er reports that book 
| ish the greatest present need OL the 
school. 

Such an enterprise this is of no sn 
nificance in the promotion of ¢ ural relatior 
between the United States and Latin Am 
Our minister says that it has received a irm 


welcome in the capital city, Quit 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
RayMOND S. SHORTLIDGE has been made pres 
West 


Cornwell, 


of the State Teachers College, 


(Pa.), sueceeding Gibbons G. 


{ tey 
ned. 

}. W. Branson has been appointed to take 

the duties of Hugh M. Milton, president, 


Me Me 


nie Arts (State College), who has been called 


‘xico College of Agriculture and 


etive military service. Professor Branson is 


d of the mathematics department; in his new 


tion his title will be dean of instruction. 
become dean of Armour 
Institute 


TIBBALS has 
ot 


hnology, Chieago. 


aes 


College ot 


Engineering, Illinois 


ARMIN TH]. Meyer has been appointed dean of 
n, Capital University (Columbus, Ohio), sue 
ling Burl Price. 


[118 REVEREND CHRISTOPHER O’TOOLE, C.S.C 


became president of Holy Cross College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) the first of the year. 

Urwin Rowntree has been appointed chief 
ot industrial edueation, Bureau of Instruction, 
State Department of Publie Instruction (Pa.), 
succeeding Walter B. Jones, whose appointment 
as professor of education, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, was announced in 


1940. 


ScHooL AND Socrety, March 9, 


KE. A. 


QUACKENBUSH, chief of the School 





Business Division, Pennsvivania State Depart 
Instruction, while retaining h 


Donald P. Davis 


ment ot Pubhe 


present position, will sueceed 


as director of the Bureau of School Administra 
tion. W. M. J. MeClure, adviser, Division of 
Voeational Edueation Finanee, has beeome 
comptroller. 

ERNEST SCHREIBER, principal of an eleme? 
tary school, Hanover (Pa.), has been appointed 


supervising principal, Washington (I). C.) In 


dustrial Ilome Sehool. 


lministrative assistant, 


(New 


IKROLL, a 
High 
City), has been appointed 
the WPA adult-edueation el: 
He 


Stumpf, who has completed his 


ABRAHAM 


Benjamin Franklin School 


_, 
echnnieca 


oO} isses 


York City schoo! succeeds 
signment and 


returned to the principalship of Junion 


School 50, Brooklyn. 
FRANCIS Orto ScHMIDT. professor of zoology 


(St. Louis), has been 


Washington University 
appointed prote ssor ol biology 1th charge oO 
Institute of 


I blo 


logical engineering, Massachusetts 
Technology. 

Evurs H. Beut he Winches 
(Ind.) publie schools, has been appointed 
fruction 


, superintendent, t 
ter 
assistant of pubhe in 
of the State of Mr. 
Philip Wesner, principal, Willard School, 


superintendent 
sell’s successor 1s 


Win 


Indiana. 


chester. 
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Joun EK. Hotcome, superintendent of schools, 
Putnam Heights (Okla.), is now superintendent 


of the Elk ¢ ity (Okla. ) public schools, sueceed 


ing Asa M. Keeth, who has gone to Oklahoma 
City as state director ol the NYA. 

A. CASWELL Enuis, head of Cleveland Col- 
leve, Western Reserve University, will retire on 
July 1, 1941. 


Recent Deaths 
hae REVEREND McRak, who 


ten years had been pastor of the 


Dr. CALVIN A. 


Lol the pasl 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, Windsor (Ont.), 


and who was for erly professor of Oriental 


languages at the University of Toronto, died in 


Windsor, December 19. Dr. McRae served the 


Universitv of Berlin in 1908 as a Jeeturer on 


Ilebrew 

Mrs. Emera Turrne Cocuran, of Chapel 
Hill (N. C.), died on December 21 at the age of 
fifty vears. Mrs. Cochran had served several 
institutions in the field of edueation—Louisburg 
(N. C.) College, Young L. G. Harris College 


Phomasville, Martha Washington Col- 
lege (Abington, Va.), Mississippi State College 


Ga.), 


for Women (Columbus) and the University of 
Florida. 

THe REVEREND Dr. WALTER GREEN WAY, Pres- 
hyterian minister and president of Beaver Col- 
lege for Women (Jenkintown, Pa.), 1928-39, 
died on December 21 at the age of sixty-four 
years. 

James E. MutHouuann, of Brooklyn (N. Y.), 
December 22 at the age of eighty-three 


died on 


years Dr. Mulholland retired in 1930 after 

having served St. John’s University for thirty 

years as professor of classical languages. 
CLELIA 1D). Mosuer, emeritus professor of hy- 


viene, Stanford University, died in Palo Alto, 
December 22, at the age of seventy-seven vears. 
She had retired in 1929. 

Ezra M. Currier, who established the Currier 
Foundation for the School of Speech, University 
of Southern California, died on December 22 in 
his eighty-eighth year. 

FRANK EK. Hotmes, mining and mechanical 
engineer, inventor of the universal rotary com- 
pressor for airplanes and one of the engineers 


t work on the famous 200-inch telescope being 


t 
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constructed for Palomar Mountain (Calif.), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, December 23, at the 
age of fifty-two years. 

Roy BurNerr Situ, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, Colgate (Hamilton, N. 


Y.), died at the age of sixty-five years on Decem 


University 


ber 25. Professor Smith retired last June after 


forty-one years of service to the university. 


Henry Horace WituiAMs, who had been on 
the faculty of the University of North Carolina 
for fifty years as protessor of philosophy, one 
of the few teachers of Hegelianism in America, 
died, December 26, at Chapel Hill. He 
Dr. Williams retired 


two years ago as Kenan professor emeritus, but 


was 
eighty-two years of age. 
continued to conduct seminars until last sum- 
mer. Ile was the author of “The Evolution of 
Logic,” “Modern Logic” and “The Edueation of 


Horace Williams.” 


ANpDREW T. WILky, retired professor of psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and former professor of educational psychology, 
New York University, died on December 26 at 
the age of fifty-nine years. During World War 
I, Dr. Wiley was a member of the Civilian Edu- 
cation Advisory Board and trade test expert for 
the War Department. His intelligence tests and 
text-books on educational psychology are well 
known. 


If. WaLLAcE CALDWELL, former president ot 
the Chicago Board of Edueation and advocate 
of freeing the school system of political control, 
died in Chicago, December 27. He was forty- 
five years old at the time of his death. 


WILLIAM JULIAN ALBERT BLIss, professor 
emeritus of physics, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
December 27 in the seventy-fifth 


Dr. Bliss had served the uni- 


sity, died on 
vear of his life. 
versity for thirty-five years. 
with Joseph S. Ames of a “Manual of Experi- 


He was co-author 


mental Physics.” 


IrVILLE Fay Davipson, retired professor, 
dean and aeting president of St. Stephen’s 
(now Bard) College (Annandale-on-Hudson), 
died in New Orleans, December 27. Dr. David- 
son, who was sixty-five years old at the time of 
his death, had joined the staff of the college in 


1898 as an instructor in Latin and Greek. He 
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das dean trom 1918 to 1925 and was acting 


lent in 1919. 


(CHARLES S. BARNES, associate professor of 


Trics, School ot Medicine, Temple Univer- 


and eonsulting gynecologist, Philadelphia 
neral Hospital, died, December 29, at the 


age 


eventy-eight vears. 


ming Events 
e Council of Church Boards of Edueation 
the National Conference of Chureh-related 
Colleges will hold meetings in Pasadena (Calitf.), 


lary o. 


the Association of 


\;nerican Colleges will be held in Pasadena, Jan 


iE annual meeting of 


9-10. The general subject for considera 


will be “Liberal Education and Demoeracy.” 
{mong the speakers are: T. M. Greene, Prinee- 
University; Charles C. Conroy, Loyola Uni- 
ty of Los Angeles; Louis B. Wright, of the 
Huntington Library (Pasadena) ; F. P. Keppel. 
ident, Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
editor of Time, and Reinhold 


Henry Luee, 


Schairer, of the University of London. 


lib sixth annual Secondary School Confer- 
‘will be held at Drexel Institute of Technol 
Philadelphia), January 11, as announced 

L. Arthur Walton, principal, Pitman (N. J.) 
High Sehool, who is chairman of the conference 
umittee. “Achieving Democracy in the See 
lary Schools” will be the theme discussed not 
only by students from Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
ey and Delaware, but also by teachers, school 


nistrators and parent groups. 


lt National Child Labor Committee of New 
rk City reminds the public that the observance 
Child Labor Day has, for thirty-five years, 
taken place during the last week-end of January. 
The program this year eovers the period, Janu 


5 OF 


rv cool. 


Other Items of Interest 
\ Group of Chinese students and other gradu- 
students studying in the nutrition depart- 
ent of Cornell University have made available 
package of erystalline vitamins to be used for 
nutrition research among Chinese soldiers. This 
i giit to Tung Shen of the National Tsing-hua 
University. The university would be glad to 


rn of a physician who plans to leave for 
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China within the near future and who would be 


willing to deliver this small pareel in person 
There is fear that the gift may be lost if e1 


trusted to regular means of shipping. 


Athens 


(Greece) has been closed because there were “no 


Tue German Institute of Culture at 


longer any clients.” Twenty-four professors, 


the 


the drachmas it 


for Germany, contributed 


the Greek 


leaving country 


their ssion to 


Posse 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 


Classification, the Association of American Uni 


added 13 


proved lists, aecording to an announcement by 


versities has institutions to its ap 
Fernandus Payne, dean, Graduate School, In 
the 
The institutions are: Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.), Colorado State College of Edu 
cation (Greeley), Fresno (Calif.) State College, 
Ilood College (Frederick, Md.), State 


Teachers College (Cedar Falls), Juniata College 


diana University, chairman of committee. 


lowa 


(Huntingdon, Pa.), Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege (Pittsburg), Mississippi State College for 
Women (Columbus), New Jersey State Teach 
College (Montelair), North 
Teachers College (Denton), U.S. 
(New Conn.), 


Colleze, 


ers Texas State 


Coast (iuard 


Academy London, Franklin 
(Ind.) 


lowa. 


Simpson College, Indianola, 


THROUGH the International Edueation Coune) 
more than 300 children, evacuees from Europe, 
have been placed in American sehools and col 
leges. The council, which is directed by Alfred 
I. Stearns, headmaster, Phillips Academy (An 
dover, Mass.), with headquarters in the RCA 
Building (New York City), 


over 500 sehools for the admission of these chil 


has arranged with 
dren, many of whom are without means. Private 
schools, Dr. Stearns reported, have met the situ 
ation with generosity, often by waiving all ex 
The 
State Department requires that every child have 
will 


he will not become a publie charge. 


penses “other than carrying charges.” 


an American sponsor who guarantee that 
The coun 
el also endeavors to place mothers, who come to 


the United States with the children, as teachers 


or house-mothers in American schools. Among 
the children recently registered as students 
are three creat-great-great-cranddauchters of 


Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 








the chimes in the Memorial Tower.’ 


/ Journal of the National Education Asso 
‘h has the largest cireulation (more 
295 000) of any edueational magazine in 


he country, has, with the December, 1940, issue, 


rou ‘ it Lwentieth ve 

\ RO Y Ixteen per cent. of the stu 
lent t the Louisiana State U1 versity, through 
ud fre the Bureau of Student Employment, 


ng their way through college this year. 
‘ 


I} ork scholarships involve a variety of 


from directing campus traffie to ringing 


’ 


\y Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Lowa) a 


new course is offered in which the allied subjects 


literature and music are integrated and 
resented. It is hoped that the course will re- 


in creative work on the part of the students. 


Neighboring towns are asking for an evening 
t the me type 
| Board of Regents of New York State at 


eeting on September 20, in‘accordanece with 


education law that requires approval by the 


SHORTER PAPERS 


SELECTING COURSES AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 

(Ne hundred years have passed sinee the first 
publicly supported institutions for educating 
teachers in the United States weathered their 
first serious storm and eould be considered as 
tirmly established. One hundred years in the 


e of a human institution is no short period, 


So far as the time is econeerned, this would be 


a propitious oeeasion for reviewing the history 


of teacher-edueation during this century, but 


that is not my theme. I shall rather diseuss the 
problems involved in selecting materials for 
teacher-edueation. The history of this particular 
problem would be pertinent only as it might 
ight on this diseussion; and we may 


throw 
admit that it throws very little. In fact, there 
an uneasy familiarity in courses and offerings 
from deeade to deeade down to this very day. 
In 1839, the eatalogue of the State Normal 
Sehool at Lexington, Massachusetts, lists the 


following courses as its curriculum: 
1. Orthography, reading, grammar, composition, 


rhetorie and logie. 
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State Department of Edueation of the form « 
contract between a correspondence school and 
prospective student, approved a general for 
recommended by Commissioner ol Edueatic 
Ernest E. Cole. 

VisuAL edueation § is rapidly expanding 
South Africa, according to a report of the fi 
division of the National Bureau ot Edueation: 
and Soeial Research, Union Edueation Depart 
ment. Edueational films are eireulated regular 
among 383 educational institutions in the Union 
of South Africa, drawing for materials up: 
2,000 16mm. sound and silent films in the N 
tional Film Library. Most of the schools ov 
sound movie projectors; the others use siler 
projectors. The schools are subsidized by the 
government for up to 50 per cent. of the pm 
chase price ot projection equipment and th 
government contributes an annual grant. ot 
£3,700 for the purehase of new films by th 
library. State departments also contribute £1, 
000 annually for the purchase of films. Twenty 
five per cent. of these funds may be expende 


on local film produetion, 
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2. Writing and drawing. 
3. Arithmetic (mental and written), algebra, 


ometry, accounts, navigation and surveying. 


3 


4, Geography (ancient and modern), chronology 
statisties and general history. 

5. Physiology. 

6. Mental philosophy. 

7. Musie. 

8. Constitution and history of Massachusetts and 
the United States. 

9, Natural history and astronomy. 

10. Natural history. 

11. Prineiples of piety and morality common t 
all sects of Christians. 

12. Scienee and art of teaching, with reference to 
all the school subjeets (which ineluded practice 


teaching). 


This listing smaeks somewhat of the hornbook, 
but none the less, it contains the vague outlines 
of the curricula as they appear in their devel 
oped forms to-day. 

In 1865, the Winona (Minn.) Normal School, 
which is typieal of the period, offered the follow 
ing courses in edueation: intellectual and moral 
philosophy; the principles of education; the his- 
tory of edueation; didactic exercise ; observation 
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sketches; 
teaching in the practice 
Minne ota. In 


conventional Gours 


e ih del school; 


te aching; 


preparation of 
nad he sé hool laws Ol 
iW subject-matter 
us fields were offered. 

New York State Normal Schoo! 
the New York State College for 


offered the followine courses: 


100, the 
ny now 
philoso 
education; school economy; psychology ; 
ry methods; criticisms of kindergarten 
law; history of education, and 


ct-matter courses in the conventional fields. 


110, the most frequently offered courses 
tice teaching’; history otf eduea ion; 


ey; school management; kindergarten ; 
methods in the various subjects (read 
story, Latin, geography, music, ete.) ; 
hool problems; educational psychology 
ew courses); child psychology, and prin- 
ol teaching. 
1920, the number of courses in edueation 
own somewhat, chiefly by division, There 
a few new courses such as tests, testing, 
psychology and courses dealing with the 
high sehool. 
se data have been taken from a study made 
\. L. Crabb in 1926. 
t of us can remember the eurrieula of 1930 
There 


one new group of courses introduced during 


e know those of the present day. 


period, namely, those dealing in the eur- 
im problems. These courses appeared first 
i graduate schools and then filtered down into 
the undergraduate program. We have now had 
n or twenty years of contact with the theory 
We 


elementary-school teachers how t 


irriculum eonstruction. have taught 


pective 
ake curricula for the subjects at this level, 
nd even currieula that do not recognize any sub- 


ects. We have done the same job for high- 
chool teachers. We have taught both groups 


to apply certain aceepted principles of cur- 
We 


shops and curriculum laboratories in which eur- 


iculum making. have eurriculum § work- 


riculum experts guide teachers in the scientifie 
construction of teaching units and courses of 
tudy. The strange thing about this movement 
is the fact that the institutions engaged in edu- 
cating teachers have, with few exceptions, made 
u0 effort to apply these principles in reconstruct- 


ng their own eurrieula. The courses we offer 
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still follow for the most part traditional subjeet 


matter patterns. We still study about children 
from conventionally organized texts instead of 
tudying children. We violate the principles of 
educational psvehology that we teach by a 

ns hat the concepts ot behavior about wl 


we study be derived direetly from words 


ean 
Our educational philosophy is all too often 
ted to the history of what edueators in the re 

Kiven 
; 


our practice teaching IS largely a trial-and-error 


mote past have thought about edueation 


process. We fail to define either for ourselves 
or for our students specifically what they are ex 


pected to get from their experience. 


I have no delusion about the difficulty 0 


ing a seientifie curriculum. I know it will, of 
necessity, be a long process, but that faet should 


not deter us from making a beginning. 

I shall formulate what I regard is an aecept 
able procedure in undertaking the task. 

First of all, it is inescapable that the institu 
tion engaged in educating and training of teach 
ers must formulate an educational philosophy for 
itself. 


promise. 


This formulation will probably be a com 
It is not likely that all members of the 
staff will see eye to eye on all educational issues, 
but by discussion and definition of terms a rea 


sonable staff will be able to agree on some formu 


This is es 


4 


ly in the 


lation of an educational philosophy. 
sential in order to insure necessary un 
program. 

The next step is to determine to what extent 
this philosophy shall dominate the program. 
After all, teachers are being prepared for Jobs. 
The institution can not force its own philosophy 
down unwilling throats of superintendents and 
have the kind 
of preparation that will enable him to fit into 


communities. The teacher must 


the scheme of things as he finds it. On the other 
hand, the institution will certainly be remiss in 
meeting its responsibility if it does not give that 
type of preparation to teachers that will enable 
them to earry forward the program of the schools 
in which they work to a higher degree of effi 
then, that 
tional philosophy the institution forms for itself 


ciency. I am assuming, the eduea 
will be in advance of that reflected in the ma 
jority of school programs. This assumption is 
questioned in many places. It is maintained by 
some authorities that the best worked out phi 


losophy will be found not in the teacher-educa 
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tion i tution yut in particular classrooms in 
cl | ten ll over the country. Whatever 


the truth of this assertion, we ean certainly say 


that tl condition what it 


, tf it exists, 1s not 


hould be. Theory ought to out ‘un practice, and 


! 
I am : uning it does in this ease 


Whatever the philosophy the institution may 


up for itself, however, it must not lose sight 
of the fact that these students are being edu- 
cated for positions where in all probability a 


different philosophy, or at least a different prac- 


tice, preva Some kind of agreement must be 
institution as to the adjustments 
of this fact. 


sideration of the above two problems 


d be made in the light 
formulation of a set of euid- 
This 
fron procedure. 


The third 


hould result in the 


is acceptable eurriculum- 


pr Helple 


step 1s fo define the kind of teacher 


wanted in the classroom. The teaeher 1s more 


n a mere depository for an edueational phi- 
ophy. He is, first of all, a 


person, an indi- 


vidual who should live a normal lite as a member 


a community, giving and taking in the ex- 
change of social living. The professional school 
teachers must take this facet into consider- 

in planning the program. I see no reason 

why tl ame objectives that we set up for the 


and the humanities in our high- 
The 


ditfer some- 


a) il ( nees 
chool programs should not apply here. 
will no doubt 


materials to be used 


what, due to the greater maturity of the students. 


but the end-produets in each case are the same. 
The next step is to define the teacher in action. 
This may suggest the job-analysis approach as 
Charters. I think 


little question that some type of job-analysis is 


advocated by there ean be 


to give direetion to the program, but 


necessary 
to aceept this analysis as an exelusive technique 
for selecting the materials for the teacher-eduea- 
tion program misconceives the real nature of the 


i¢ aching process. 


Building the eurricula around 
specifie tasks assumes that teaching is a “rule-of- 


thumb” proeess, which it eertainly should not be. 
For example, asking questions is one of the tasks 
performed by the teacher. While there are some 
characteristies that are probably common to all 
good questions, there are so many variables that 
it is impossible to make the training fit all of 
them. A good question to ask a first-grade pupil 


probably would not be a good one for a sixth- 
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grade pupil; or a good question in arithmetic 
might not, in its form, be a good one in history; 
or a question that is good for a given pupil in a 
given grade in a given subject at a given time, 
might not be a good question to the same student 
In othe: 


words, good teaching can not follow a “rule-of 


in the same subject at another time. 
thumb” process; it is an intellectual proeess in 
which the choice of what to do at any giver 
moment must be made from an almost unlimited 
number of possibilities. This suggests the need 
for as great a command of general principles as 
possible and practice in their appleation. 
There are two distinet aspects of the teache: 
One is that of the total personality and the other 
concerns in a specific way the knowledge and 
Much has beer 
said and written about personality, but it is so 


the skills involved in teaching. 
combination of traits that 
We have tried break 


ing “general personality” down into specific el: 


intangible a trait or 
it is difficult to deal with. 
ments. This has no doubt been helpful, but 
after all personality 1s unitary in its very nature 
It is 
acteristics have different values in different indi 
Water, if 


analogy, is made up of elements—hydrogen and 


made up of charaeteristies, but these ehaa 


viduals. we may be permitted ai 


oxygen—in the ratio of two to one, but the prop 
erties of water are not the properties of eithe: 
hydrogen or oxygen. Some traits are certainly 
universally desirable, but there are many that ar 
offensive in one person and charming in another 
Some of the personality traits of Will Rogers, 
for example, that made him distinetive and ad 
mirable, would mar another personality. 

The point I wish to make is that we can not 
take a list of personality traits and build around 
them a program for all students. Some traits, 
we have said, are universally desirable; these we 
ean and should try to develop. Some of these 
are tied up with general health, some are tied up 
with native intelligence, some with aequired eul 
ture. There are some, however, that are dis- 
tinctly professional and to an extent possibli 
these should be identified and a systematie effort 
made to develop them. 

We might well start with the characteristics 
listed by Charters and Waples in “The Common 
wealth Curriculum Study,” and decide first what 
traits are subjeet to development or change; 
second, those that should grow naturally out of 
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rogram al d environment, and finally 


eve p 


I 


that should be given specifie attention. My 


sion is that we shall 


eall to our aid many 


extra-curricular activities than we find in 


fe sional schools at present when and it 


problem of — pe rsonality development is 


attacked. 


be that, with the increasing tenure of 


s and the decreasing school population, 
shall need to give little 
This will be 


we are permitted to select the students 


when we 


rie neal 
to personality training. 


neg on the basis of personality fitness. 
( prol lem of identifying the traits that 
vmortant ina wood teac ling personality will 


in selecting material for 


: . , , 
cula of the professional schools is closely 


e teaching process itself. What 


teacher know about ehildren and 


iid mature learners and how ean this be 
o as to “funetion’? What 


need to know about learning 


qoes thy 


the process 


1 


and how ean this be taught in such 


vill be applied in the elassroom ? 


that if 
particular methods or techniques of teach 


What particular 


from 


uuld be taught, and how? 
and attitudes do we expect to result 


erams of observation and student-teach 
Just what subject matter is needed at the 
is levels, and how should it be taught? 
my aequaintance goes, the most 
eheoing effort to answer these questions 
This 
, 


program has been under way now for a number 


program at Ohio State University. 
vears. It was begun by having each instrue 
tor check the courses he was teaching by the list 

1,001 activities compiled by Charters and 
The in 
rs were to indicate which of these activi 
These checkings 
this 


on as to areas of training that were being 


Waples in the 


Commonwealth Study. 
ties was served by their courses. 


were then consolidated, and wave some 


not 


neglected and also areas in which there was prob 

ably unnecessary duplieation of effort. In other 
] + . . . 

words the program started with a critical evalua- 


of the courses offered and proceeded slowly 


very slowly—from that point. 
[his procedure may be the best, but if we 
apply the prineiples of eurrieulum making that 


we have been teaching others to apply, we shall 
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start with specific objectives O1 objectives suffi 
ciently speeifie to suggest the finished produet 
that we expect, nd then el se the mater 
and expe enees that seem best su ed tor att 
ng the object ves. 

The final <tep sho ld hye \ cheek on ¢ r pros 
ucts. It is not enough that we hand the student 


} 
aa PHOT 





own instit the 
duty of doing eve ‘ 
program Ol 
data trom which to refine and reforn e « 
object Ves. 

Let me summarize what I have said: 

Re ( hanges In the ¢ rric if ed ft 
teachers during the past century have been cel 
acterized principally by the multipheat 
courses through divisions of older course 

» Little effort has been mad to apply to tft 
construetion of these eurricula tl } ely s 
students are taught to apply im the construction 
eurrieula for the lower schools. 

3. The first ste py im Su hh oper dure , 3 
prof ssional sehool to f m ite oa } | 
education for itself 

4. The institution should also form te a 
ment indicating the extent to ch it w 
to adjust teacher oO prevailing | ctiee 

>. The institution should d min is fu 
possible the personality traits it expects to ft 
develop in its student 

6. And finally, it should define specifically t 
attitudes, habits and skills it proposes to set up i 
its students, together with the are f knowledge 


it proposes to eover, 
N. CONGER 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 


STILLWATER 


STEPS TOWARD PROGRESSIVE EDU- 
CATION IN A SEVENTY-FIVE- 
YEAR-OLD COLLEGE 
“NOTHING is 


more exciting tun, 


said ft 
, . 


president of one of the young experimental e 


leges in the eourse of a reeent panel discussion, 


teaching met} 


‘ee ? . ’ 
than planning a curriculum and 
ods in an absolutely free and new plaee.” 


“Ves,” 


colleges, “one thing that is even more fun and 


retorted a teacher in one of the older 


certainly more exciting is prying an established 
institution out of its ruts.” 


Just how deep those ruts are the seeond 
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to know. She well re- 


ker had 
speakel nad Pood Cause 


membered, though it was years ago, the three 


and the nineteen eloquent 


long faculty meeting 


peeches by defenders of tradition at the time 


her college had proposed to drop one entrance 


t of Latin; the direst prophecies were made, 


for the traditionalists clearly saw this “reform” 


ing of the first brick in their strueture 


and feared the consequent flood of innovations 
that would soon undermine the whole saered 
ed They were right, of course. The in- 


flex Dility Ol academlie entrance requirements 


“Progressives,” long stood in 


is, acct rad ng to 
the way of educational experiment in the schools 
is well as in the colleges, and the recognition 
of a large number of new subjects as suitable 


for training young minds, now that it has come, 
has led not only to deposing the classics from 
their preeminence but to many other reforms. 
Livery change, however, has had to be fought 
for and by no means every one that is desirable 
At Vas- 
sar College, the institution I know best, much 


has been done to bring faculty and students to 


is yet within sight at the older colleges. 


recognize modern edueational theory and prae- 
tice, but much still remains to be re-thought, 
especially in the freshman year. Entering stu- 
dents from many old-fashioned schools, both 
public and private, are generally perplexed by 
the freedom given them—partieularly the free- 
dom from text-books and the emphasis on indi- 
vidual projects in many courses—whereas fresh- 
men from the best Progressive schools complain 
of rigid demands, of overloading of assignments, 
of the marking system and of too little leisure 
for thought. 

Actually there are no longer any absolutely 
required subjeets—a great change from the old 
days, though thirty years in coming. At present, 
Vassar College has the now general “coneentra- 
tion and distribution” system, allowing students 
their choice of a major field and its correlatives. 
Four courses a year instead of the old five are 
now the rule, many of these after the first year 
meeting in one two-hour weekly session instead 
of in three separate hours, with discussion and 
report much more general than lectures. 

There are still departments, though much in- 
terdepartmental cooperation is encouraged, par- 
ticularly in the fields of anthropology, art, child 
study, comparative literature, drama, euthenies, 
and pre-medical science. 


the social seiences 





been recognition by the 


There 


faculty, after a stiff fight, of the educational 


has general 


validity not only of laboratory seience—that 
came long ago—but also of the applied arts, such 
aus music, painting and sculpture and dramatic 
production, for the practice of all of which the 
Hallie Flanagan’s 


Experimental Theatre, a part of the interdepart 


college is well equipped. 


mental division of drama, is particularly success 
ful in combining historieal and theoretical work 
with Valuable 


social sciences are being developed by coopera 


practice. laboratories in the 
tion with the city and town of Poughkeepsie, 
although much more needs to be done in working 
out their full potentialities. 

Like all colleges, Vassar College lays stress 
on the value of individual conferences in teach- 
ing, and of advice to students all through their 
college life; as in all the larger colleges, however, 
this advice does not begin early enough and is 
not enough coordinated, so that girls are often 
perplexed in their efforts to find a practical 
foeus for what 1s suggested to them by the resi- 
dent in their hall, a member of the Board of 
Elections and the director of their major field, 
all of whom they consult before planning their 
last three years’ course of study. These three 
people, together with the freshman’s four teach- 
ers, try conscientiously to understand her prob- 
lems, but lack of time for consultation and the 
burden of numbers prevent thorough unification 
of advice. Moreover, there is another source of 
confusion in that there are not yet enough college 
teachers, nor for that matter, any teachers, who 
think of students as more important than sub- 
jects, so that some academie advisers do not suffi- 
ciently consider adolescent interests and apti- 
tudes in planning college programs. This habit 
of mind in any faculty leads to another difficulty 
for freshmen, because it causes elementary 
courses to be planned primarily as preparation 
for advanced work in their own fields, instead 
of as orientation courses, designed primarily to 
help students to know themselves and_ their 
world, to give them motives for their further 
study of whatever subject they choose and to 
develop sound methods of learning. The result, 
therefore, of all these difficulties in the first col- 
lege year is for some students a discouraged 
weariness at its end. 

If, however, they surmount these difficulties, 
which it is hoped may soon be at least minimized 
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irther experiment, most students find education for demoeracy. The new social 

enty of opportunity in their last three years museum on the campus is doing a good deal to 
develop and integrate their own interests and bring the city and county schools into fruittul 
work toward inereasing independence and relation with the college, tor its monthly exhibits, 

vy and a real mastery of at least part ot arranged by students under taeulty direction, 


e chosen field. They are, we think rightly, have dramatized pictoriailly loeal history, local 
housing, Ameriean folk art, the milk problem 


to a consistent line of progress toward well 


ed goals, and to standards of work more ob and other subjeets of wide interest. 


Obviously, the activities of the learner, on the 


ve and more rigorous than some progressive 
rs would approve. The marking system need for which Progressive educators lay such 
cei ; ? : cad P +] t a ae 
d examinations, east out by the newer colleges, SESS, are encouraged by all the methods listed 
ive. of course, still in use, though the latter tend here as by many other devices. Learning by 
eSBs . ° Ing’, Wl é ractical goal in view, testing re 
e and more to be minimized in importance doing, with a practical goal wht eo die 
‘ sa pe ; lacs aninl.taana er ” 
o be of the comprehensive type, and the *'> by a wider than elass-and-teacher audience, 
. 2nrract o 4 ‘ ltw |VeTICA os nild wos 
ng system is frequently reviewed in order correcting @ faulty practice and building a 
tandard much a po ibl \ sounder method through eonstructive use of eriti 
iy Standards as eh as possible. A stu- 7 : 
; . , yy  e@lsin-—all these desirable techniques of education 
who does not meet the “graduation grad : ; 
, . are actually used at Vassar College, as at many 
ven every possible help before being y ) | ; 
, ; : 7 coueves, lal nore sueeessiully than u ed to be 
ped; doetors, among them a psychiatrist, ; ; . : 
: thought possible by academic people. Student 
e consulted; the family situation is taken into e : 
7 ; teacher cooperation of the friendliest sort, with 
mit; the girl’s teachers are ealled on tor 
out which no plan works well, is now the general] 
dual reports, and when the prognosis is . oy ; 
: : ‘ : rule, even in some of the many extra-curricular 
ile, there is generally a patient attempt to — ¢ “3 
is ; : : forms of action. 
» her adjust herself to her environment. nm a p aes 
‘ rhere is, however, no faculty censorship, even 
the process of adjustment many “‘aetivities 
: - oe uM ’ : J of student publications, though their freedom ot 
re | een eee ee eet dS (rs Ear | AL antag) 
plul in most major fhe lds as well as in the speech often draws criticism from conservative 
: ic 
curricular resourees » college i , aw 
cular resourees of the college. Two parents and alumnae and oceasionally from some 


y schools, one on the campus and one in members of the faculty. President MacCracken 
Lioenaios. and a Panmeeeive Gee school. are 
keepsie, and a Progressive day school, are poays up under such criticism, though he some 


accu hy matcveiod. Cami miorerea.% sik Pree: : 
as laboratories for majors in child study, — times shares its point of view, because he has a 


bserve and work there under the direction — gi faith in the need for youth to express itself 
\lvs. Marv Shattuek Fis v6 ‘s Eliz: : 
Irs. Mary Shattuck Fisher and Mrs. Eliza- 4 to learn through so doing. In this faith he 
Gilkese The y mn settleme ouse . , 

iilkeson, The downtown settlement house, — j, supported by his demoeratically organized 


ch one of the nursery schools is part — hiss 
. ne faculty and undergraduate body and by mos 
t; hont ele r of , = anv @ehs 2es for ' ‘ , 1.7 , 
» about eighty students many chanees for ajymnae. for Vassar College ji proud of het 
kinds of practical experience with chil-  tpadition of providing an atmosphere where 


and the city probation officer trains a much thonsl 
: 10 


ial 


it and speech ean be free, as her founder 


number of budding sociologi in mod and pioneer teachers intended. Without saeri 
: ds of crime prevention. In the same  ¢cing scholarly standards the college intends to 


ld of social science, Professor Joseph Folsom , 


continue further experiment in modernizing 
has planned and carried out a number of surveys academic traditions, and welcomes constructive 
of practical value, in which his students have  ogpitieism from the newer schools that will help 
charted sueh town and county resources as hous ‘a thin -weste 
ng needs and the recreation facilities available Wiivrep SMITH 
} youth. Professer Helen Lockwood’s students VASSAR COLLEGI 


prepare and deliver to local audiences speeches 
mely interest, based on carefully documented SHOULD TEACH ERS ORGANIZE AS A 
TRADE UNION? 


leading parts in such eivie work as plans for THE opinion is widely held that teachers 


researeh. Many members of the faculty take 


slum clearance and better housing, the establish should be permitted to join any organization 


ment of a live publie forum and other forms of | they may choose on the grounds that they are 
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( Ze! { the United States and that outside 

interference with such choice is a violation ol 
ie tenets of de mocracy. There my be doubt 
it teacher ire really free to make this choice, 

but at not the purpose of this discussion to 

examine into the legality of teachers’ organiza- 
onal attillation The purpose is rather to 


" 
ndquire into the wisdom oft 


a choice of this type 


f organization through a rational consideration 
e Cols quences 
I imed that a teacher who joins an 
ranization honestly adopts the aims, philoso 
phy and methods of that organization as his own. 
| » assumed that the teacher 1s a rational 


being and thus ean not be a Dr. Jekyll on Sun 
day and a Mr. 


that he «an not 


Ilyde for the rest of the week; 


erve one master In the elassroom 
ind an entirely different master on the street 
he ¢an not accept intelli- 
renee, reason, reflection and cooperation as the 
‘tthods of bringing about changes in a 


democratic society and, at the same time, resort 


methods of force and violence when he hap 
» become a httle impatient. 
with himself 


right 


The teacher who remaius honest 


log cally demand the unmolested 


with the cause of labor, the cause of 


capital, the cause of a political doctrine which is 


contrary to the fundamental tenets of the society 


at support and protects him or the eause of 


ny religious sect the purposes or methods of 


vhich conflict with the purposes and methods of 


same time deny these 


wietv, and at the 


rights to the members of the Army, the Navy or 


the Department of Justice. The publ school 


teacher is an employe, a representative, of the 


} 


} « and is not, ean not logically be, an apostle 


of any particular creed, race, seet or elass, if in 


uch an apostle he involves himself in a 


eng 


class struggle, sectarianism, racial or religious 


intolerance or in any other position antithetical 


to the fundamental tenets of the democracy 


which he upholds and avows, by oath or by im- 


plication, to det nd. Any publie school teacher 
who objects to the type of restrietion that being 
a publie employe imposes, is free, with the pos- 
sible exception of a time when a state of war 
exists, to refuse to attach himself to a publie 
payroll. 

The publie-school teacher who joins the Ameri- 
Teachers, and who at the 


ean Federation of 
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‘same time wishes to maintain a state of menta 
equilibrium, is faced with the problem of resoly 
ing a number of ideational conflicts. 

1. The public-school teacher is the representa 
tive of the people at large and his salary 
In joining th 
the 


allies himself definitely with a partieular group 


derived from the public till. 


American Federation of Teachers teacher 
of the population that frankly admits that it 
has an issue to settle with another group of thi 
population. Apparently, the fact is ignored that 
the group being fought 1s placed in the ridie 


lous position of having to help pay the salaric 


ol teachers whose vested interests militat 


l 


against a fair and rational consideration of thi 
just deserts of all groups represented. 

2. One of the fundamental tenets of American 
le mocracy is its faith in the efficacy of edueation 
as the most valid means of bringing about desi 
able change. Supposedly, the American teacher, 
private or public, accepts this faith and vows t 
uphold it. In joining the American Federation 
of Teachers, such faith is disavowed in favor o} 
That the fed 
methods to the 


a method of militaney and foree. 


eration has extended militant 
teaching profession is indicated by the use ot! 
the strike in Walker County, Alabama, and the 
use of the picket in the Jerome Davis ease. 

The American teacher who joins an organiza 
tion that uses foree as a means of bringing about 
change, or who joins an organization that is a 
sub-division of a larger organization whieh uses 
foree as a method of bringing about change, 
thereby declares, either that edueation is ineffee 
tive and impotent, or that he is unwilling, too 
impatient, to accept the slow, gradual, oft-ealled 
inefficient edueational methods that characterize 
a demceratie social order. Resort to might o: 
force not only negates a belief in the efficacy of 
education as an instrument of change; it also 
involves public-school teachers in a fight agains 
themselves, for, after all, teachers pay taxes and 
are thus co-owners of the institution known as 
public edueation. Publie-school and private 
school teachers as a group have at their disposal 
the tremendous power of education to mold the 
opinions of 30,000,000 pupils, at least three 
fourths of whom are compelled by law to com: 
under their influence. They also have access to 
all other means of publicity that ean be used for 


purposes of adult as well as childhood education. 
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\\ these points are considered, it seems rather aspirations ol protessior al workers on_ the 
it teachers must resort to methods of pres grounds that they are hiding. selfish motive 
nd force in order to attain their objectives, © under a cloak of professionalism, may it simply 
ssional or otherwise. Publie support for — be said that this statement is true and will con 

¢ education is attainable just about in pro tinue to be true only to the extent that the pro 

on to the degree to which publie-school fession is unable to weed out those individuals 

rs are able to convince the pubhie that it whose narrow interests prevent them from undet 
eciving a fair return for its money. This — standing a broader social point of view. 

more than a just demand. No group in If the platform of the American Federatior 

elety has quite the opportunity that teach ot Teachers has tended, sinee 1935, to resemb!: 

to maintain professional integrity and more and more closely the platform of the Na 

me time to hold fast to sound demo tional Education Association, this only mor to 

pl nciples ol procedure. show the inadequacy ot a piattorm based on nat 

One has only to compare the platforms of the row personal interests and indicates the Ipel 

\ nal Edueation Association and of the  fluity of an additional organization. Whatever 

ca Federation of Teachers in order to the platform of the American Federation of 
hat there is a fundamental difference in Teachers may be, the fact still remains that 
view. <As the recognized organization cause is linked to the cause of a particular group 
profession, the National Edueation Asso Obviously it is not a province of publie educa 
places the welfare of the pupil and the — tion to promote the cause of a particular group, 
1 the publie-school system ahead of the whatever the group may be, if either the preeor 
terests of individual teachers. Natu ceived objectives of the group or the methods 
» status of teachers improves as the used by the group are antagonistic to the pli 
stem improves, Lor a school sysli m ean oO ophy, objective s or methods ot publ ¢ eaduea 
y operate in the absence of a corps of well tion. The methods of might and force are based 
ed teachers whose happiness, security and on the premises of ignorance and propaganda 
eing are reasonably well protected. Never The methods ol persuasion at d ¢o yperal mm gyre 
the emphasis in a true profession is not based on the premises of enlightenment, inte 
the selfish aggrandizement of the individual gence and education. It is on the latter concept 
bers of the profession, Or OL any special that the hope of dem eracy rests. 
s, but rather upon the welfare of the entire ii Chane Seen 
ip that comes under the influence of the pro New York STATE COLLEGI 
It the leaders of certain economic FOR TEACHERS, 
ips feel inclined to sneer at the high-minded ALBANY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FOR PROSPECTIVE WORKERS it ean rarely as yet be called real preparation 


lies im Apprenticeship. By W.S. LATRose, young adults to their respective “jobs” of 
G. E. M. Keys and A. A. Kirk. vii+88 pp- work. 
New Zealand Couneil for Edueational Re And the ditfieulties derive only lightly Prom 
rch. 1939. (No price. ) either schools or apprenticeship as edueative 


Evploring the Arts and Industries. By WATER agencies; they are the products of the changed 
R. WitnramMs. ix+275 pp. International and still changing conditions in most fields « 
l'ext-Book Company. 1940. $1.60. modern economie production. Says author L: 
Far-OFF New Zealand sends this valuable Trobe: “The relationship between education and 

little book, a product of real research aided by apprenticeship ... is further complicated by 


America’s own Carnegie Corporation. the existence of a fundamental inconsistency 


No large problem in modern edueation is more which is gradually assuming the character « 


complicated or involved in greater obscurity and = menace to mankind. Modern industrial effi 


obseurantism in our time than that of adjusting ciency is inconsistent with the true welfare of 
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the individual.” And as part of that process: 
“In large modern industrial countries there are 
tens of thousands of separately specified oceu- 
pations. Even in... New Zealand... the 
nuniber of occupations is astonishingly large.” 

Under such conditions the present and future 
state of genuine apprenticeship education 1s ex- 
tremely precarious. “At first the tradesman is 
converted into a machinist; (then) the machines 
become more and more specialized so that the 
machinist becomes a machine tender and finally 
the tender of a battery ot machines.” 

Ilowever, Mr. LaTrobe’s very penetrating 
diagnoses do not go far enough. They fail to 
take account of a number of variables, or fune- 
tions of a sociological nature which, both as 
social eauses and as social products, are 1n- 
volved in the evolutionary processes that face 
hin and all other intellectuals who can hardly 
avoid judging the future excessively in the lght 
of the past. 

Mr. Williams’s splendidly illustrated and 
very lucidly written book is one more contribu- 
tion to the body of materials of the industrial 
arts which have preempted SO conspicuous a 
place in present-day curricula for boys of ages 
twelve to fifteen. 

The divisions of “Arts and Industries” here 
explored embrace: Communieation and Ree- 
ords; Foods and Clothing; Shelter and Hous- 
ing; Power and Eleetricity, and Travel and 
Transportation. Perhaps a future edition will 
have to inelude “Wartare”—-surely one of the 

ost ancient and still omnipresent of man’s 
“arts and industries”! 

Though not explicitly stated, it is obvious that 
the contents of this book are designed primarily 
for interesting reading by mechanieally minded 
boys of seouting age. For such purposes it is 
most attractive. 

Davip SNEDDEN 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE JOHNS HOP- 
KINS, CLARK AND CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITIES 
Studies in Early Graduate Education: The 
Johns Hopkins, Clark University, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. By W. Carson RYAN. 
With a Preface by Walter A. Jessup. Bulle- 
tin No. 30, The Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching.  vili+ 167 pp. 
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New York: The Carnegie Foundation for thy 


Advancement of Teaching, 1939. 

I. XPRESSIONS of dissatisfaction with the stat 
of American collegiate education were not is 
lated phenomena in the nineteenth century, 
they are not now. There was then a strong eu 
rent of opinion that the college did not repr 
sent a higher edueational level, but merely 


form of secondary schooling. Eager eyes wi 


turned toward the European universities to 


vuidanece as to the reorganization of the colle: 
into a genuine institution of higher learni: 
The more articulate voiees, such as those « 
Francis Wayland, of Brown University, a: 
Henry P. Tappan, of the University of Mich 
gan, clamored for profound changes in the exis 
ing set-up. 

Karly attempts to introduce graduate edu 
tion into America were not lacking. Yale ar 
Harvard universities opened graduate depai 
ments and offered masters’ and doctors’ degre 
President Tappan endeavored to organize 
European-like university, but was denounce‘ ; 
a “Prussianizer.” Columbia and Brown unive 
sities and other institutions also started som 
advaneed instruction, but a university still 1 
mained to be born. 

Real university education, in the Europea 
sense, did not start in this country until t! 


launching of the Johns Hopkins University, 


under the presidency of Daniel Coit Gilman, 1: 
1876. Two other universities, Clark (18s! 


under the leadership of G. Stanley Hall, and 


the University of Chicago (1890), with William 


+ 


Rainey Harper as president, carried on tli 
pioneering work begun by Gilman at the Joh 


Hopkins University. A continuous — thread 


united the three schools: Hall left Hopkins 

guide the destiny of Clark University, wh 
Harper drew the cream of the Clark faculty t 
staff his new institution. 


These three universities originated in respon-e 


to the wide-spread conviction that the Americ: 
college was not fulfilling its duty toward 1! 
rising needs of society. What they mainly con 
tributed to the development of graduate educ 
tion was the idea that the university must try 
to meet these needs of society. They stressed 


individual personality—the professor and the 


student—and qualitative, instead of quantita 
tive, achievement; and it was largely on account 
of these characteristics that they had such a 
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allt 
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ng influence upon subsequent graduate in- 


) 


on. Mere allusion to such practices as 


seminar, systematized research, Lehr- und 


‘eiheit, scholarly journals and the univer- 


press suffice to indicate the indebtedness of 


ntemporary graduate schools to this pio 
” {Tlo. 

iessor Ryan has reached into the buried 
ry of primary source material, catalogues, 
irs, announcements, presidential reports, 
pondenee, various unpublished = manu- 
and he supplemented his literary re- 
by interviewing men associated with the 
the 


Clark and Chicago universities. 


and early history of the Johns 


All 


has skillfully blended into an interesting 


AND SOCIETY 9g 
narrative spiced with liberal quotations. As the 
bulletin was sent to the three universities to 
check its accuracy, it may not be wrong to 
assume that it presents a veritable view of the 


schools. <A 


particularly praiseworthy feature of Ryan’s vol 


genesis and development of these 
ume is the ten-page, carefully annotated bibliog 
raphy of selected references to the literature he 
consulted. Of value, too, for rapid reference 
are the introductory and summary chapters. 

In all, Ryan’s study is a welcome addition to 
the growing body of research on the history of 
early graduate education in Ameriea. 

WILLIAM W. Brick MAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOOL-LEAVING 


‘al community needs to know how it 


res with others in the most important 
about its schools. One such fact is the 
tical upshot toward which the whole elab- 


those published in 1932. 


if 


school system is but a means. That is, in 
ndition do the loeal schools leave their 
pupils, and at what ages? 

fret or assemblage of faets about school- 
stable. the 


rather rapidly. Old figures may not be 


is not very Even figures 


nificant. For some places, however, the 


ccessible local figures are in the national 


, sometimes as much as twelve years old.' 


is tabulations allow some comparison of 


with each 


other and with the wider 
ty of state, region and nation. Perhaps 
iled figures to be given to us in a year 
vill allow more comparison of localities 
Freshness of the 
is scarcely more important than getting 
efined more clearly for particular small 


s. How far down toward local eommu- 


tiles Can comparisons be carried, with present 


1? 


] { 


430, for the nation as a whole, typical 


older or 


figures? 


-leavers were seventeen years old, or a 


vounger. Youth leaving before 


fifteenth birthday or after their twentieth 
re relatively few. 


Four fifths of all youth 


e relevant figures for 1930 appeared about 
enty-four months after census day. 


upon the same basis as that used in these { 


graphs 


left in the five years between those birthdays, 
during the “secondary school” 
and IT). 

By states, school-holding varied widely from 
California, 


years (Graphs I 


where it was highest, to Georgia, 


where it was lowest. For few places are there 
later figures comparable to the census, but for 
New York City 


inerease in school-holding up to age eighteen 


in 1935 there was considerable 
and decrease in sehool-holding soon after that 
age (Graph ITT). 
Graph IV shows how all youth aged 16, 17, 
18 and 19 may be elassified aeeording to their 
The total 
million youth (9,225,000). This 


relative distance from school-leaving. 
is about nine 


nine million was composed of : 


Fewer than three million who had been out of school 
two years or more 
Fewer than three million who had been out of school 


less than two years 


Fewer than four million who were still in school. 
And of those four million 
more than one million were in their last year of 
school 
more than one million were in their next t 
year of school 
more than one million had an expectaney of tw 


years or more 


of sehool. 


For your own county (and for some cities) 


the figures for school-leaving can easily be found 


vures lor 


vour local 
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1L\ Vou need onl { S Ce) { 


IIT, Table 13. 


s, Population, Vol. 


I gy for exam] Warren County, N. J., in the 
1 of the 1930 census, Table 13, ‘‘Sehool 
Attendance’? is found upon page 195. 
To get from Table 13 for each age group the 
I f I a ding school: 
ibtract line two from line one 
five re ‘¢ four 
eight ‘‘ «fe seven 
| eleven “* fen 


for Warren County the number in each 


GrRaPH L 


The census does not report for counties tig 
ures that distinguish the important differences 
between urban, farm and non-farm rural yout 
between Negro and white youth and betwe 
native and foreign-born youth. Hence whe: 
county figures are compared to national or stat 
averages, these important differences in the con 
position of the population must be remember 
A local community needs to know much mor 
than national census figures ¢an show about it 
youth. It needs to know how its loeal sehoo] 
system compares with others in regard to the 


“orades” at which its pupils leave. School-leay 


Grapx IL 
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ige group not attending school is found by these 
subtractions to be: 
Age Number Per cent. 
(a) 7.8, 9,10; 11.43.15 128 -—— 
(b) 14,15 Pad § 12.1 
(ce) 16,17 966 53.0 
(d) 18, 19, 20 2028 73.2 


In this example the per cent. shown is reciprocal 
to that in Table 13; subtraet from 100 


per cent. (a) line 3, (b) line 6, ete. 


to get it, 


ing affords a most significant comparison of 
educational opportunities in different localities 

Facts about local school-leaving ean assist to 
correct some of the gross errors that arise when 
“equalization of educational opportunity” is 
approached only through dollar expenditures 
For, in different regions or even in adjoining 
communities of different types, these “dollars” 


have very different purchasing powers. 








et 
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oO of edueational opportunity A local community needs to Know what frac 

ites is not so important, and hardly as tion of vouth leaving school accomplishes tran 
eable, as 1s equalization ol opportunity sition to employment quick V; what traction 
rié ividuals ll the same loeal school SVS makes little or no progress toward employn ent 


oO mans 


tues only statistical ineptitude. 


ele individuals into “averages” is 


At other 


and what 


traction decreases in e) plovability 


One wav to learn these faets is to make locally 











it may have a limited justification. It . cuick accurate count of all who are out of 
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become an effeetive intended means for school and out ot work The count should 
tracting attention from a main issue in demo cover: 


Y | 


edueati 
eal 


with 


sche ¢ )] 


Nn. 


system ean compare itselt 


national averages by consulting 


“school-survival” figures published by the 


SS 


Othee o 


f Education. What needs atten 


is the latest local variations in school-hold 


rather 


than 


over-generalized 


national, re 


1. the number of months they have be 
school 

2. fraction who have never wi 
months worked by those who have had some 


work. 


Kmployed youth should be counted also to 


ret a full record of the past unemployment that 


mal or state pictures. has entered into the pattern ol their lives. It 
would be well to know also how much part-time 
had 
counting number of months and hours a 

( This 


whether youth who worked before leay Ing school 


Few school systems show 


their 


then comparative situation in sechool-leaving is 


even @& 


that 


now ¢an 


ary ol reeords in such form employment each vouth before leaving 


s¢ hool, 


ediately clear. Some have elaborate “age month. will give some indieation as to 


tables” but lack the obverse tables so far 
these 


would include school leavers, even the place themselves more prompt Vy or more stead 


] ] 
SC¢MOOL, } 


gest. ily in employment after they have left 











Beside the number of months worked by each 
youth, 1t 1 desirable also to tabulate the ratio of 
ont rked to months out of sehool. Sug- 
( ya loeal count of youth may be de- 
rived Tt that made in New York Citv. The 
count is described in the Monthly Labor Review, 
Febru 1937, and a reprint is available bear- 
ing the Government Printing Office Serial Num 
R 
lo-< lLleaving is a central problem 
Pacing’ ay el that deals with youth, Along 


it is a central 
The three 


job-getting and mate-getting 


problem for each individual youth. 


pr ble re most ele sely interrelated. 

By contrast with the problems of job cetting 
and mate-getting, the problem of school-leav- 
ing lend thentselves to easy, immediate, direct, 
elied ( 1 rice 1) lal avencles The 
proble of school-leavir e in greater degree 
artificial d imposed upon the youngster, and 
in le degree explainable as. st mething that 
‘ust happens to him” in the complex of other 


So far there is little in the literature of social 
work and of edueation upon school-leaving and 
school-leavers In the end it is probable that 
tbout half of the work to be done upon the prob- 
ler ol chool-leavers will be done by protes- 


sional workers in the sehool systems. But in 


the beginning it 1s unlikely that school people 
will do much more about it than they have done 
until they are challenged by serious competition 
or threats by agencies outside the schools. 


SAMUEL CORNELIUS 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bonp, ELpeN A. Tenth-Grade Abilities and 


teh ments. Pp. vi+67. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1940. $1.60. 

A report of the interrelationships among tenth-grade 
ibilities and achievements The abilities were re 


flected by measures of intelligence, reading compre 


hension, reading speeds, study skills, and reading 
vocabulary ; the achievements, by tests in English, 
history, geome and biology. A Ph.D. disserta 
‘RISSY, WILLIAM J. E., and RAIGH MASON (pre- 
pared by). An Evaluation Study of the NYA 

tudent Work Program in New Hampshire 


Schools and Colleges. Pp. vit+115. Mimeo- 
graphed. 1940. May be obtained by writing to 
NYA for New Hampshire, 11 School Street, Con- 
eord, N. H. 

NNINGHAM, K. S., and J. J. PRATT 
Re of Education in Australia, 19389 


(editors). 
(Aus- 
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tralian Council for Edueational Research ). Pp. 
320. Illustrated. Melbourne University Press: 
representative in the United States: G. E. Stech 
ert and Co., 31 East 10th, New York City. 194 

8/6. 

A general survey of the Australian system of educa 
tion, dovetailed with the report of 1938 noted in 
SCHOOL AND Society, October 14, 1939. 

The Education of a Teacher. Pp. 15.  Prepar 
and published by the Committee on Teacher Edy 
cation of the Association of Colleges and Univer 
sities of the State of New York. 1940. 
Sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education, Payson 
Smith, chairman, and E. S. Evenden, vice-chairman 
which is carrying on a‘ program under a subsidy 
from the General Education Board. It ineludes a 
discussion of the responsibilities of the teacher and 
their implications for the education of the teach 
“The Responsibility of Institutions Educating Tea: 
ers,” “The Teacher’s Responsibility to Society,” “The 
Teacher’s Responsibility to the Pupil,” “The Teach 
er’s Responsibility to the Profession.” 

Forp, Guy Stanton. The Making of the Univer 

an Unorthodox Report. Pp. 62. Published 
by the University of Minnesota. 1940. 
President Ford characterizes the personalities of the 
five preceding presidents of the institution and out 
lines the forces that have shaped the development of 
the university 

Gray, Hos, and Davin F. Votaw, JR. ‘Classroom 

The University of Texas Pul 

cation, No. 4042, November 8, 1940. Ep: J 

Published by the university. 1940. 

A report of a four-year survey of existing instruc 

tional conditions and activities in the classrooms « 

Texas public schools 


sily 


Instruction. ’’ 


HAAS, KENNETH B. (prepared by). ‘‘ Distributive 
Education——Organization and Administration.’’ 
(Voeational Division Bulletin, No. 211, Business 
Education No. 13, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion.) Pp. vii+50. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1940. $0.10. 

Information regarding the administration and or 
ganization of distributive organization under the 
provisions of the George-Deen <Act. 

How to Start a Life Insurance Program. Pp, 32. 

J 9 p. 
Published by The Institute for Risk Analysis, 





Series 


Post Office Box 2, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1940. $0.50. 

Including “The Cost of a Life Insurance Policy,’ 
“How to Accumulate Funds with Life Insurance,” 


Policies” and other topies. 

RACHEL SALISBURY. Lan 
guage for Use. Pp. xvi+335. Illustrated. 
Seott, Foresman. 1940. $1.24. 

Fitting problems of life into the study of the English 
language,—for the upper high-school grades. 

Morey, Luoyp. Report of the Comptroller for the 
year ended June 30, 1940. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6, Pp. 53. Pub 
lished by the university. 1940. 

PALFREY, THOMAS R., and HENRY E. COLEMAN, JR. 
Guide to Bibliographie 8s of Theses—United States 
and Canada (second edition). Pp. 54. Amer 
ican Library Associataion, Chicago, Ill, 1940. 
$1.25. 


“Life Insurance 


LEONARD, J. PAUL, and 





ScHiupp, PAUL ARTHUR (editor). The Philosophy 

of George Santayana (Vol. II of The Library of 
Living Philosophers). Pp. xvi + 698. North 
western University. 1940. $4.00. 
Descriptive and critical essays on the philosophy o 
George Santayana, including his autobiography and 
a complete bibliography of his works from 1880 to 
October, 1940 





